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PASSIVE AND ACTIVE. 
Tuis is another way of classifying mankind. Some 
have souls of that active and wearing quality, which 
o’erinforms the tenement of clay, 
And frets the pigmy body to decay. 

They go as watches do, when, something being snap- 
ped, a wheel runs whirring off, and never stops till the 
whole energy of the spring is exhausted. They may 
be known on the highways of the world by a hurried 
walk, a keen restless eye, and a spent and sunken 
frame of body. Their hands hang in a peculiar way, 
as if always ready to seize or apply themselves to some- 
thing. They never set their feet out before them when 
sitting, for that would be an abandonment of the body 
to rest. They are always ready to start up and spring 
forward, on the slightest occasion of a demand for their 
aid or interference. Alone or in company, speaking 
or silent, their minds are engaged in a perpetual tur- 
moil of fresh-rising ideas, far more being conceived 
than they can have opportunities of expressing. 
Thoughts contend within them, like the winds in the 
cave of Eolus, which shall first get out. Their whole 
discourse manifests a nervous vivacity—a sleepless and 
untiring vigilance—a metaphysical perpetual motion. 
Rest and peace are things to them totally unknown. 

Another set—very good people too—are in every 
respect the reverse. Nature has furnished them 
with most wonderful powers of sitting still. They 
are most strenuous in inactivity, and stagnate with 
a@ vigour unknown to the most vehement move- 
ments in nature. Torpid hurricanes—frozen Maal- 
stroems—bottled-up Geisers, would be types of them, 
if any thing could properly typify such amazing 
energy of languor. It is usually the lot of such per- 
sons to encounter, in the course of life, no positive 
power of sufficient force to drive them off the pivot of 
their inertness. Their customary fate is to rest hard 
for a certain number of years upon the surface of the 
earth, till, at the appointed time, they gravitate toa 
point six feet or so nearer the centre. It sometimes 
happens, however, that an active power does come 
athwart them, giving them what in Scotland is called 
a reissle, to their own infinite surprise, and occasion- 
ally the amusement of their neighbours, Off they 
then go, spinning upon an orbit with which they are 
entirely unacquainted—stirred up into involuntary 
health, filled with all kinds of new and dreaded sen- 
sations, and put to rights most grievously against 
their will. 

When a person of this kind falls into the society of 
one of active powers, a very ludicrous scene is apt to 
ensue. Round and round our pillar of dulness, flies 
the Mercury-like spirit of the eager and vivid thinker, 
throwing off thousands of little darts and pellets, all 
of which fall back without making any serious im- 
pression ;—the one party manifesting all the solemnity 
of unconsciousness, the other all the animation of an 
over-strained vitality ; the Active and Passive Voices 
Personified! The extent of theconversation of our som- 
nolent friend is a monosyllable of assent. When any 
thing very learned is uttered, he gives a faint smile, as if, 
like Jenkinson in the Vicar of Wakefield, he had found 
the vanity of all human learning. The incendiary ar- 
row of his assailant lights only the chink through which 
it has penetrated, and soon expires without producing 
any greater conflagration. Witticisms plop into him 
like red-hot shot into water. Profound observations 
seek appropriate depths in the vast compass of his 
woolpack understanding, where they are heard of no 
more. The Genius of Exertion almost despairs of 
his opposite, when suddenly, perhaps, on an allusion 
being made to some matter in which, Strange to say, 


no man could have predicated as likely to concern 
the dull man—he gives some signs of sensation. A 
muscle or two, here and there, move twitchingly, as 
if the motor nerves, as in Frankenstein’s monster, for 
the first time began to discover and try their powers. 
The valves of his soul grate on their rusty hinges. 
He is disturbed with a feeling. He opens his eye; 
his breast respires; he raises an arm; he looks about 
him. And then, after a little while, the power of the 
voltaic pile being expired, back he sinks once more 
into his habitual torpor. 

This is an extreme case. There is a sympathy in 
most men, which causes them, when in the presence of 
one whose spirit goes quicker than theirs, to bustle up 
and endeavour to attain the same rate of speed. Like 
lazy horses which cannot restrain themselves from a 
canter, when another passes alongside of them at that 
pace, we catch a contagion from those who exceed us 
in activity, and, as long as the influence of their ex- 
ample lasts, find ourselves eager to be on a par with 
them. Different countries have different rates of in- 
tellectual movement. The Chinese and the Dutch 
are perhaps the slowest. The postilions of Holland 
have for ages been the torment of all the more active 
people who have ever had occasion to travel in that 
country. Not even when the King of Great Britain 
was hurrying on business of the greatest importance 
to his continental dominions, would one of those sober 
gentlemen stir himself and his horses beyond their usual 
jog-trot. There are also different provincial rates of 
mental and bodily speed. The inhabitants of London 
think, speak, and walk, with a rapidity which puts a 
sober Caledonian out of countenance. They look upon 
usas people walkinginour sleep. I wasonce acquainted 
with the members of a Scottish commercial firm, who 
were in the habit of receiving an annual visit from a 
partner of a London house, with which they were 
connected ; it was his business to see that every 
thing was conducted properly, and to inquire into the 
extent of their stock and transactions, To the best 
of my knowledge, the Scottish house was managed 
very well, in the Scottish sense of the word, and 
brought a fair share of profit to the general interest. 
But still the visit of the English partner always 
seemed to be felt as a great grievance. An air of so- 
licitude and uneasiness began, about a month before 
his arrival, to settle upon the Scottish partners. There 
was a bustle about stock-taking, an anxiety about 
having all things in trim, a painful mustering up of 
a promptitude of face, which could have almost moved 
me to pity. And when he did come, all peace of mind 
for the time was gone. So complete was the reissling 
which he gave them, so nervous did they become un- 
der the infl e of his sleepless mind, that, for weeks 
after the whirlwind had passed through the ware- 
house, they could hardly be addressed without giving 
an involuntary start. 

Reissling, however, may in many cases be produc- 
tive of great advantage. In a monotonous life, we 
are apt to sink into bad habits which we have not 
strength in ourselves to shake off. The coming in of 
another mind, full of vigour and guided by sound 
views, is then the only effectual means of reforming 
and reinvigorating us. I have kuuwn people putting 
up contentedly with damp houses, and many other un- 
pleasant, and even dangerous circumstances, to which 
sluggishness and time had reconciled them, till a 
reissling from a friend drove them groaningly to a 
place where life was increased fifty per cent. in value. 
There is a moral gravitation, which, but for some cen- 
trifugal force of this kind, would fix the most of us 
like plants in the ground. We can get accustomed to 


the other feels a personal interest—something which 


any thing, and, in a hopeless subjection to evil, be- 


come at length indifferent to all that is good. Intoa 
scene where things have come to this pass, a mission 
from the domains of hope and life is like the trumpet 
which wakes an army to battle. Indolence, ignorance, 
and vice, are not naturally self-reforming. Something 
is required from without, to stir up the one, to illumi- 
nate the other, and to repress the third: they all re- 
quire a reissling, and, only after that has taken place 
effectually, can we expect to see developed the na~ 
tural tendencies to activity, to mental improvement, 
and to virtue, 


WEEDS. 

THE common plants which grow by the roadsides and 
on the borders of fields, although constantly submitted 
to our observation in the course of our walks, do not 
in general attract that attention which they deserve. 
They are characterised by the opprobrious epithet of 
weeds, and as such are too often neglected and des- 
pised. Even the botanist, to whom every plant is 
more or less an object of study, hurries past them in 
search of the rarer productions of the vegetable king- 
dom ; or if he does perchance cast a hasty glance upon 
them, it is only with the view of remarking something 
singular or uncommon in their appearance. Notwith- 
standing the neglect with which they are treated, weeds 
are not without their use in the economy of nature— 
whether we regard them as tending in some measure 
to support the salubrity of the atmosphere which we 
breathe—affording food to numerous tribes of insects 
and birds, as well as to man himself—or, finally, fur- 
nishing products which are useful and important in 
a medical point of view. Besides supplying the mere 
physical wants of the animal creation, weeds may be 
looked upon as contributing in a still higher degree 
to the well-being of mankind. 

Although common weeds, such as the dandelion and 
shepherd’s pouch, are universally diffused, the latter 
being found so far south as Terra del Fuego, still 
there is a considerable difference in the character of 
the weeds produced in different countries, and even 
in different parts of the same country. The common 
vegetable productions of the Continent are in many 
respects dissimilar to those of Britain; and we shall 
find the dissimilarity still greater, if we extend our 
view to the warmer regions of the globe. If we con- 
fine our attention, however, to Scotland alone, we 
shall find sufficient illustration of the effect which 
climate and soil exercise over the vegetable kingdom. 
In the western districts of Scotland, the roadsides and 
pastures are covered with the sheep's scabious, a plant 
unknown on the eastern coast; and again, the white 
dead nettle, s0 common and abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, scarcely exists in the vicinity 
of Glasgow. 

Nature seems to have provided for the extensive 
diffusion of the common plants which form the prin- 
cipal covering of the surface of our earth. Their seeds 
are in general produced easily and profusely, and they 
are often furnished with feathery appendages, by 
means of which they are scattered far and wide. In 
many instances their roots descend to a great depth, 
or run for a considerable way under the surface of 
the ground ; so that it is a matter of great difficulty 
to eradicate them completely, Their powers of vita- 
lity are also very great. Though trodden under foot, 
and exposed to the smoke of the town, with scarcely 
a gleam of sunshine to enliven them, they still tena- 
ciously retain their vital properties, and continue to 
grow and flourish luxuriantly. In some of the closes 
in the High Street of Edinburgh, the common scurvy 
grass used to flourish, although excluded from all the 


benefits of sun and shower, which are so essen- 
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tial to the existence of the more delicate plants of our 
island. 

The length. of time during which the commen 
plants retain theirpower of germinating, is remark. 
able. In Sticlingshire, thie seeds of the common white 
clover have been found buried under six or seven 
feet of peat-moss, where they must in all probability 
have lain for centuries; and yet, whem’sown in the 
garden, they have vegetated easily, and given rise to 
healthy and vigorous plants. It is a curious faet, that, 
when ground is for the first time subjected to the 
plough in this country, a crop of white clover very 
generally springs up, althongh the plant may not 
have been noticed on the spot previously. When 
some new soil was turned up lately at Hillside, on the 
north of the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, the narrow- 
leaved fumitory, a plant by no means common in Bri- 
tain, began to grow in great abundance. The seeds 
had probably lain dormant for a long period, inasmuch 
as the plant had not been observed in that situation 
before, although it had been often subjected to the 
scrutinising search of the Edinburgh botanists. 

The commonest weed, when met with in unexpected 
situations, or when cultivated in countries where it is 
not indigenous, often becomes an object of great inte- 
rest. It is related by the traveller Park, that, when 
wandering on the African desert, worn out and fa- 
tigued, and almost disposed to lie down in despair, 
his attention was attracted by a little moss—one which 
he had probably often seen before, and passed by un- 
noticed—growing in the wide waste, without com- 
panions of any species, and that, on contemplating it, 
he was arrested by the.thought, that, if the Almighty 
supported this insignificant plant in the desert, and 
caused it to put forth its leaves and fruit, why should 
he despond, or once give way to the sentiment that no 
protecting or guiding arm was near? From reflections 
such as these he was stimulated to proceed, until he 
at length reached a refreshing oasis, where his strength 
was recruited. 

The daisy, when it accidentally sprung up in India 
among some English earth which had conveyed seeds 
to that country, was viewed by the excellent Dr Carey 
with different feelings from those with which he was 
wont to behold it in this country. They are thus 
beautifully depicted by the poet :— 

Thrice welcome, little English flower! 

My mother-country’s white and red ; 
In rose or lily, till this hour, 

Never to me such beauty spread ; 
Transplanted from thine island bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth, 


Strange asa spirit from the dead, 
Thine embryo sprang to birth, 


Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
Of early scenes belov’d by me, 
While happy in my father’s bower, 
Thou shalt the blithe memorial be ; 
The fancy sports of infaney, 
Youth's golden age, and manhood’s prime, 
Home, country, kindred, friends, with thee, 
I find in this far clime. 


Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 
To me the pledge of hope unseen ; 
When sorrow would my soul o’erpower, 
In joys that were, or might have been; 
Vd call to mind how fresh and green 
I saw thee waking from the dust ; 
Then turo to heaven, with brow serene, 
And place in God my trust. 


The whin, so common in this country, and so often 


looked upon with indifference, was regarded by the 


great Linnaeus, in whose native country it did not | 0" all hilly pastures, when it grows on the plain pro- 
exist, with sentiments little short of adoration. On 
beholding it covered with its rich golden blossoms, he 
envied the country which possessed such a floral trea- 


In endeavouring to rescue from neglect a few of our | °°me separate and independent plants. 
commun weeds, we shall give a short account of some 


of those which are most familiar. 


What plant more common than the dandelion? | as a stimulating tonic, while its flowering tops are 

climbing adherent plant met with in all hedges, are 
> 

sistence to many of the human race. From it an 
extract is procured, possessing diuretic properties, 
which has been employed with success in relieving = as separagus, 
the sufferings of humanity, more especially in dropsies | Y2¥e the wi/d carrot gives origin to the culinary ve- 
and affections of the liver. When a swarm of locusts | Setable cultivated in our gar 
had destroyed the harvest in the island of Minorca, 
many of the inhabitants subsisted on this plant alone. 
The roots, when roasted, are to this day used by the | the hedge , f 
poor at Gottingen as a eatesinns for coffee, and the lap, while that of the sormentil has been prescribed as 
young leaves, when blanched, aresometimes employed 


as a salad. 


no means an uninteresting plant, and is not unknown 
in domestic economy. When in a young state, it was 
used as a potherb in the time of the Romans, and is 
still employed as such by the country people of Scot- 
land. Thus, Andrew Fairservice, in Rob Roy, says, 
“ Nae doubt I suld-understand my ain trade of hor- 
ticulture, seeing I was bred in the parish of Dreep- 
daily, near Glasco’, where they raise lang-kai] under 
glass, and force the early nettles for their spring-kail.” 
The root of the plant, when boiled with alum, imparts 
a yellow colour to yarn, and the fibres of its stalk are 
made into thread equal to that obtained from flax. 
The nettle is always found near the abodes of man ; 
it is generally abundant in old ruins, and becomes 
associated in our minds with the idea of destruction 
and desolation—“ And thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses there- 
of.” 

Many people have felt the effects of the sting of the 
nettle who have never thought of examining its struc- 
ture. This organ of defence, which nature has be- 
stowed for the purpose of protecting the plant from 
the attacks of animals, ists of a slender pointed 
thread about the twentieth of an inch in length, which 
proceeds from the outer covering of the stem or leaf, and 
which is dilated at its base so as to contain a venomous 
fluid. When pressed by any foreign body, the sharp 
point makes a wound, and the poisonous secretion is 
at the same time discharged, so as to cause consider- 
able smarting and inflammation. The structure is as 
beautiful and perfect as that of the poison-fang of the 
serpent, although it is perhaps not so often made an 
object of investigation. 

Coltsfoot abounds as a weed on all roadsides, where 
it expands its blossoms early in spring, before its leaves 
make their appearance. It has been remarked of this 
plant, that the flowers, when in bud, are pendulous, 
and become erect when fully expanded; that they 
afterwards fade and droop till the seeds become ripe, 
when they again rise, in order that the seeds may be 
more readily wafted by the wind to situations proper 
for their growth. The down on the leaves of the 
plant forms good tinder, and the leaves themselves 
are employed medicinally in coughs and asthmatic 
complaints. 

The burdock, well known by its bristly heads, which 
adhere pertinaciously to the clothes, and which are 
often thrown into the air by boys for the purpose of 
catehing bats, has also its medicinal and domestic uses. 
The young stems, when stripped of their rind, are 
boiled and eaten like asparagus, and, in a raw state, 
they are prepared as a salad with oi] and vinegar. 
A decoction of the roots is used as a substitute for 
sarsaparilla, to act as a tonic, and cause gentle perspi- 
ration. The heads of a similar plant have of late been 
put to use in the manufacture of cloth, being employed 
as teazles in raising the nap to the surface, which, it is 
said, no artificial contrivance could do nearly so well. 
Thus, in some districts, from being a despised weed, 
this humble plant has become one of the most precious 
vegetable productions. 

The numerous species of grasses which grow on 
roadsides are distinguished alike by their elegance 
and their importance in agriculture. The qguaking- 
grass aud hair-grass are among the most beautiful, 
and are culled as ornaments for chimney-pieces. Com- 
mon rye-grass is the chief ingredient in hay. Yellow 
oat-grass yields excellent straw for bonnets, and the 
awn or bristle of the common wild oat forms a good 
hygrometer, to determine the quantity of moisture 
which exists in the atmosphere. The seeds of the 
floating sweet grass, which grows in watery places and 
ditehes by the waysides, possess nutritive qualities, 
and are commonly sold under the name of manna 
croup. In some of the grasses we observe a wise pro- 
vision of nature to ensure their propagation. The 
common sheep's fescue grass, which forms a fine turf 


duces plenty of ripe seeds which vegetate easily ; but 
when it grows on the mountains, where the seeds are 
not likely to come to maturity, it becomes viviparous, 
producing shoots or germs, which ultimately detach 
themselves from the plant, fall to the ground, and be- 


The seeds of the groundsel and greater plantain, 
two most abundant weeds, are used as food for birds; 
the root of common yarrow is employed medicinally 


used as tea in Orkney. The seeds of goose-grass, a 


roasted as a substitute for coffee. Common hemlock 
yields a valuable medicine, administered for the relief 
of pain in many diseases. The young shoots of goose- 


The root of the 
silver-weed, which creeps along every roadside, is eaten 
roasted or boiled like parsnips ; and the common wa- 
ter-cress furnishes a much-used salad. The root of 
bindweed may serve as a substitute for ja- 


The little scarlet pimpernel, ornamenting the bor- 
ders of our fields, is one of those “‘ sweet remembran- 


The nettle, although frequent in waste places, is by | cers which tell how fast the winged moments fly.” It 


opens ita red blossoms at eight o’clock in the morning,' 
and closes them about noon : ' 
* Such is the to the p it dear, 

Which guides his labour through the varied year, 
While he, ambitious ’mid his brother swains 

To shine, the pride'and wonder ofthe plains, 

Can in the pimpernel’s red-tinted tlowers, 

As close their petals, read the measured hours.” 

The flowers also close on the slightest approash of 
rain, and hence the plant has been denominated:the 


poor man’s weather-glass. 


What observer of nature has not admired the bean. 
tiful forget. me-not expanding its large blue flowers in 
the ditches? This plant, from having been regarded 
almost every where as the emblem of friendship, has not 
been somuch neglected as most of those weeds to which 
we are now alluding. The following fanciful origin 
of the name of this plant is given in Mill’s History of 
Chivalry :—“ Two lovers were loitering on the 
of a lake on a fine summer evening, = the = 
espied some of the flowers of this plant growing on the 
water, close to the bank of an island at some distanee 
from the shore. She expressed a desire to 
them, when the knight, in the true spirit of chivalry, 
plunged into the water, and, swimming to the spot, 
cropped the wished-for plant: but his strength was 
unable to fulfil the object of his achievement; and 
feeling that be could not regain the shore, although 
very near it, he threw the flowers upon the bank, and 
casting a last affectionate look upon his lady-love, 
he cried, ‘ Forget me not,’ and was buried in the 
waters.” 
In these days of chivalry, the common daisy was 
treated with great respect as the emblem of fidelity,ia 
love, and was worn as such at tournaments: 
** When in his scarf the knight the daisy bound, 
And dames at tourneys shone with daisies crowned, 
And fays forsook the purer fields above 
To hail the daisy, flower of faithful love.” 
The « yellow goaisbeard is one of the wayside 
horological flowers, opening its petals at sunrise, and 
closing them between nine and ten in the morning: 
“ Broad o’er its imbricated cup 

The goutsbeard spreads its golden rays; 
But shuts its cautious petals up, 

Retiring from the noontide blaze.” 

Many of the common weeds, even in their native 
state, are attractive on account of the beauty of their 
flowers. The “ bonny broom” has not been thoughé 
unworthy of the poet's pen; and the whin or gorse, 
“ though shapeless and deformed, and dangerous to 
the touch, has yet its bloom, and decks itself with ore 
naments of gold.” The éufted-veich, with its clusters 
of blue flowers, and the convolvulus, with its large 
white blossoms, add in no small degree to the beauty 
of our hedgerows, and well merit a place in our gar- 
dens. The art of the gardener, however, tends in 
most instances to defeat the simplicity of nature, 
producing various monstrous varieties, which, 
though to the eye of the florist they appear gems of 
rarest beauty, are looked upon by the botanist as al- 
together unnatural, and totally unfit for the purpose 
of the student of nature. 

The cultivated rose, with its gorgeous double 
flowers, is highly prized by every florist, while the 
simple burnet-rose, expanding its single flowers by 
the roadside, is passed by as unworthy of notice; 
and yet it is to this despised plant that the greater 
number of our garden roses owe their origin. Most 
of the wild geraniums would appear to advantage in 
our gardens, and would undoubtedly have been cul. 
tivated long ere now, had they not been looked upon 
as vulgar weeds. These plants are not only remark- 
able for the beauty of their flowers, but also for the 
peculiarity of structure connected with their seeds. 
It is remarked by Withering, that, among the numes 
rous instances of obvious providential design and con. 
trivance in the structure of the seeds and seed-vessels 
of plants, few are perhaps more remarkable, or more 
strikingly display themselves as the workmanship of 
an intelligent Artificer, than that which we meet with 
in the seeds of some of the species of geranium. Each 
of the seeds in these plants is covered with a distinct 
seed-coat peculiar to itself, which, after having in- 
closed the seed, runs out in the form of a narrow a 
pendage or tail. Each of these appendages has 
property of contracting itself into a spiral or screws 
like form when dry, and of again extending itself inte 
a right line when moist. By means of this property, 
the seed, when ripe, is first detached from the plant ; 
and is afterwards kept in motion, according w the 
dryness or wetness of the weather, until it meets with 
some crevice in the earth inte which it can insinuate 
itself. 

We have thus noticed rapidly a few facts connected 
with some of the common weeds found by the way, 
sides. Our remarks might have been easily extended 
to a much greater length, but enough has been said 
to show, that, in the meanest departments of the mae 
tural world, there is matter to engage our interests; 
and draw forth our sympathies. How easy would it 
be to find, in the moral world, analogies to these 
humble, and apparently worthless, but still interest- 
ing, denizens of the field! In the bustling scenes of 
the crowded city, in the solitary hovels of the remote 
country, countless thousands of human weeds meet 
our eye, and, from the very commonness of the object, 
fail to touch our hearts. "Yee none of these are so abe 


ject, or so vile, but that some worth, some utility, some 


beauty, might be found in them. It is hardly possi- 
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— 
ble for the human type to be-so effectually degraded 
as to have lost every trace of the original divinity. 
And even like the unbidden beauty of an old wayside, 
do we find virtues in minds which, apparently, have 
owed nothing either to original constitution or to cul- 
ture. The natural and fortuitous condition of man 
is indeed analogous to the condition of weeds ; and, as 
many «f these could be cultivated into luxuriance and 
, so could minds the most primitive and rude be 
trained and instructed into a condition pleasing to the 
contemplation of the most refined. 


ADVENTURE ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
In the year 1811, Mr Ross Cox engaged himself as a 
clerk with the Pacific Fur Company, and sailed on 
board the Beaver from New York, for the mouth of the 
Columbia River, on the north-west coast of America, 
where he and his companions were to commence their 
operations. The business of fur-collecting is carried 
on, as is generally known, in countries of so barbar- 
ous a character, and under circumstances altogether 
so full of peril and adventure, that no warfare now 
practised on the elder continent can be considered as 
nearly so romantic. In the course of an exploratory 
journey made by Mr Cox and a large party, among 
whom was a number of friendly Indians, he had the 
misfortune to fall asleep at a little distance from his 
eompanions, who, before he awoke, had quitted the 
apot, without being aware that he was left behind. 
This incident took place on the 17th of August, and its 
consequences will be best narrated in the words of Mr 
Cox himself.* 

“When I awoke in the evening (I think it was 

about five o’clock), all was calm and silent as the 

ve. I hastened to the spot where we had break- 
it was vacant. I ran to the place where the 
men had made their fire: all, all were gone, and not 
vestige of man or horse appeared in the valley. My 
senses almost failed me. I called out, in vain, in 
every direction, until I became hoarse; and I could 
no longer conceal from myself the dreadful truth that 
I was alone in a wild uninhabited country, without 
horse or arms, and destitute of covering. 

Having now no resource but to ascertain the direc- 
tion which the party had taken, I set about examining 
the ground, and at the north-east point of the valley 
discovered the track of horses’ feet, which I followed 
for some time, and which led to a chain of small hills 
with a rocky, ——. bottom, on which the hoofs 
made no impression. aving thus lost the tracks, I 
ascended the highest of the hills, from which I had an 
extended view of many miles around ; but saw no sign 
of the party, or the least indication of human habita- 
tions. The evening was now closing fast, and with 
the approach of night a heavy dew commenced falling. 
The whole of my clothes consisted merely of a ging- 
ham shirt, nankeen trousers, and a pair of light lea- 
ther mocassins, much worn. About an hour before 
breakfast, in consequence of the heat, I had taken off 
my coat and placed it on one of the loaded horses, in- 
tending to put it on towards the cool of the evening ; 
and one of the men had charge of my fowling-piece. 
I was even without my hat; for in the agitated state 
of my mind on awaking, I had left it behind, and had 
advanced too far to think of returning for it. At 
some distance on my left I observed a field of high 
strong grass, to which I proceeded, and after pulling 
enough to place under and over me, I recommended 
myself to the Almighty, and fell asleep. During the 
night, confused dreams of warm houses, feather beds, 
— arrows, prickly pears, and rattlesnakes, 

mted my disturbed imagination. 

On the 18th, I arose with the sun, quite wet and 
chilly, the heavy dew having completely saturated my 
flimsy covering, and proceeded in an easterly direc- 
tion, nearly parallel with the chain of hills. In the 
course of the day I passed several small lakes full of 
wild fowl. The general appearance of the coun 
was flat, the soil light and gravelly, and covered wit 
the same loose grass already mentioned ; great quan- 
tities of it had been recently burned by the Indians in 
hunting the deer, the stubble of which annoyed my 
feet very much, I had turned into a northerly course, 
where, in the evening, I observed about a mile 
distant two horsemen oping in an. easterly direc- 
tion. From their dresses I knew they belonged to 
our party. I instantly ran to a hillock, and called 
out in a voice to which hunger had imparted a super- 
natural shrillness ; but they galloped on. I then took 
off my shirt, which I waved in a conspicuous manner 
over my head, accompanied by the most frantic cries ; 
‘still they continued on. I ran towards the direction 
they were galloping, despair adding wings to my flight, 
Rocks, stubble, and brushwood, were passed with the 
speed of a hunted antelope; but to no purpose: for 
on arriving atthe place where I imagined a pathway 
would have brought me into their track, I was com- 
pletely at fault, It was now nearly dark. I had 
eaten nothing since the noon of the preceding day ; 
and, faint with hunger and fatigue, threw myself on 
the grass, when I heard a small rustling noise behind 
me. I turned round, and, with horror, beheld a large 


* Adv on the Columbia River. By Ross Cox. Two 
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rattlesnake cooling himself in the evening shade. I 
iustantly retreated, on observing which he coiled him- 
self. Having obtained a large stone, I advanced 
slowly on him, and taking a proper aim, dashed it with 
all my force on the reptile’s head, which I buried in 
the ground beneath the stone. 

The late race had completely worn out the thin soles 
of my mocassins, and my feet in consequence became 
much swollen. As night advanced, I was obliged to 
look out for a place to sleep, and after some time, se- 
lected nearly as good a bed as the one I had the first 
night. ‘ My exertions in pulling the long coarse grass 
nearly rendered my hands useless, by severely cutting 
all the joints of the fingers. 

I rose before the sun on the morning of the 19th, 
and pursued an easterly course all the day. I at first 
felt very hungry, but after walking a few miles, and 
taking a drink of water, I got a little refreshed. The 
general appearance of the country was still flat, with 
burned grass, and sandy soil, which blistered my feet, 
The scorching influence of the sun obliged me to stop 
for some hours in the day, during which I made se- 
veral ineffectual attempts to construct a covering for 
my head, At times I thought my brain was on fire 
from the dreadful effects of the heat, I got no fruit 
those two days, and towards evening felt very weak 
from the want of nourishment, having been forty-eight 
hours without food ; and to make my situation more 
annoying, I slept that evening on the banks of a pretty 
lake, the inhabitants of which would have done honour 
to a royal table. With what an evil eye and a mur- 
derous heart did I regard the stately goose and the 
plump waddling duck as they sported on the water, 
unconscious of my presence! Even with a pocket 
pistol I could have done execution among them. The 
state of my fingers prevented me from obtaining the 
covering of grass which I had the two preceding 
nights; and on this evening I had no shelter what- 
ever to protect me from the heavy dew. 

On the following day, the 20th, my course was 
nearly north-east, and by through a country more 
diversified by wood and water, I saw plenty of wild 
geese, ducks, cranes, curlews, and sparrows, also some 
hawks and cormorants, and at a distance about fifteen 
or twenty small deer. The wood consisted of pine, 
birch, cedar, wild cherries, hawthorn, sweet-willow, 
honeysuckle, and sumach, The rattlesnakes were 
very numerous this day, with horned lizards, and 
grasshoppers : the latter kept me in a constant state 
of feverish alarm from the similarity of the noise made 
by their wings to the sound of the rattles of the snake 
when preparing to dart on its prey. I suffered severely 
during the day from hunger, and was obliged to chew 
grass occasionally, which allayed it a little. Late in 
the evening I arrived at a lake upwards of two miles 
long, and a mile broad, the shores of which were high, 
and well wooded with large pine, spruce, and birch. 
It was fed by two rivulets, from the north and north- 
east, in which I observed a — of small fish ; but 
had no means of catching any, or I should have made 
a Sandwich-island meal, here was, however, an 
abundant supply of wild cherries, on which I made a 
hearty supper. I slept on the bank of the nearest 
stream, just where it entered the lake; but during 
the night the howling of wolves and the growling of 
bears broke in terribly on my slumbers, and ‘ balmy 
sleep’ was almost banished from my eyelids. On ris- 
ing the next morning, the 2lst, I observed on the op- 
posite bank at the mouth of the river, the entrance of 
a large and apparently deep cavern, from which I 
judged some of the preceding night's music had issued. 
I now determined to make short journies for two or 
three days in different directions, in the hope of fall- 
ing on some fresh horse-tracks, and, in the event of 
being unsuccessful, to return each night to the lake, 
where I was at least certain of procuring cherries and 
water sufficient to sustain nature. In pursuance of 
this resolution, I set out early in a southerly direction 
from the head of the lake, through a wild barren 
country, without any water, or vegetation, save loose 
tufts of grass like those already described. I had 
armed myself with a long stick, with which during 
the day I killed several rattlesnakes. Having disco- 
vered no fresh tracks, I returned late in the evening, 
hungry and thirsty, and took possession of my berth 
of the preceding night. I collected a heap of stones 
from the water side, and, just as I was lying down, 
observed a wolf emerge from the opposite cavern, and 
thinking it safer to act on the offensive, lest he should 
imagine I was afraid, I threw some stones at him, one 
of which struck him on the leg: he retired yelling 
into his den ; and after waiting some time in fearfu 
suspense to see if he would re-appear, I threw myself 
on the ground, and fell asleep ; but, like the night be- 
fore, it was broken by the same unsocial noise, and for 
upwards of two hours I sat up waiting in anxious ex- 
pectation the return of day-light. The vapours from 
the lake, joined to the heavy dew, had penetrated m 
frail covering of gingham ; but as the sun rose, I too! 
it off, and steetched it on a rock, where it quickly 
dried. My excursion to the southward having proved 
abortive, I now resolved to try the east. and after eat- 
ing my simple breakfast, proceeded in that direction ; 
and on crossing the two smal! streams, had ——— 
trate a country full of ‘dark woods and ing 
wilds,’ through which, owing to the immense quan- 
tities of underwood, my progress was slow. My feet 
too were uncovered, and, from the thorns of the va- 
rious prickly plants, were much lacerated ; in conse- 
quence of which, on returning to my late bivouack I 


was obliged to shorten the legs of my trousers to pro- 
cure bandages for them. The wolf did not make his 
appearance, but during the night I got occasional 
starts from several of his brethren of the forest. 

I anticipated the rising of the sun on the morning 
of the 23d, and having been unsuccessful the two pre- 
ceding days, determined to shape my course due north, 
and if possible not return again to the lake. During 
the day I skirted the wood, and fell on some old tracks, 
which revived my hopes a little. I slept this evening 
by a small brook, where I collected cherries and haws 
enough to make a hearty supper. The country 
through which I dragged my tired limbs on the 24th, 
was thinly wooded. My course was north and northe 
east. I suffered much from want of water, having 
got during the day only two tepid and nauseous 
draughts from stagnant pools, which the long drought 
had nearly dried up. About sunset I arrived at a 
small stream, by the side of which I took up my quare 
ters for the night. 

I did not awake until between eight and nine o’clock 
on the morning of the 25th. My second bandages 
having been worn out, I was now obli to bare my 
knees for fresh ones; and after tying them round my 
feet, and taking a copious draught from the adjoining 
brook for breakfast, I recommenced my joyless joure 
ney. My course was nearly north-north-east. I 
no water during the day, nor any of the wild cherries, 
Some slight traces of men’s feet, and a few old horse- 
tracks, occasionally crossed my path : they proved that 
human beings sometimes at least visited that part of 
the country, and for a moment served to cheer my 
drooping spirits. 

About dusk an immense wolf rushed out of a thick 
copse a short distance from the pathway, planted him- 
self directly beforeme, inathreatening position, andap- 
peared determined to dispute my passage. He was not 
more than twenty feet from me. Mysituation was des- 
perate, and as. I knew that the least symptom of fear 
would be the signal for attack, I presented my stick, 
and shouted as loud as my weak voice would i 
He appeared somewhat startled, and retreated a few 
steps, still keeping his piercing eyes firmly fixed on 
me. I advanced a little, when he commenced howl- 
ing in a most appalling manner; and supposing his 
intention was to collect a few of his comrades to assist 
in making an afternoon repast on my half-famished 
carcass, I redoubled my cries, until I almost lost 
the power of utterance, at the same time calling out 
various names, thinking I might make it appear I was 
not alone. An old and a young lynx ran close past 
me, but did not stop. The wolf remained about fif- 
teen minutes in the same position ; but whether my 
wild and fearful exclamations deterred any others 
from joining him, I cannot say. Finding at length 
my determination not to flinch, and that no assistance 
was likely to come, he retreated into the wood, and 
disappeared in the surrounding gloom, 

The shades of night were now descending fast, when 
I came to a verdant spot surrounded by small t 
and full of rushes, which induced me to hope for wa- 
ter; but after searching for some time, I was still 
doomed to bitter disappointment. A shallow lake or 
pond had been there, which the long drought and heat 
had dried up. I then pulled a quantity of the rushes 
and spread them at the foot of a large stone, which I 
intended for my pillow ; but as I was about throwing 
myself down, a rattlesnake coiled, with the head —_ 
and the forked tongue extended in a state of fright: 
oscillation, caught my eye immediately under thestone, 
I instantly retreated a short distance; but assuming 
fresh courage, soon despatched it with my stick. On 
examining the spot more minutely, a large cluster of 
them appeared under the stone, the whole of which I 
rooted out and destroyed. This was hardly accom- 
plished when upwards of a dozen snakes of different 
descriptions, chiefly dark brown, blue, and green, 
made their appearance: they were much quicker in 
their movements than their rattle-tailed bealiioeny and 
I could only kill a few of them. 

This was a peculiarly soul-trying moment. I had 
tasted no fruit since the morning before, and after a 
painful day’s march under a burning sun, could not 
procure a drop of water to allay my feverish thirst. 
I was surrounded by a murderous brood of serpents, 
and ferocious beasts of prey, and without even the 
consolation of knowing when such misery might have 
a probable termination. I might truly say with the 
royal psalmist that ‘ the snares of death compassed me 
round about.’ 

Having collected a fresh supply of rushes, which I 
spread some distance from the spot where I massacred 
the reptiles, I threw myself on them, and was per- 


mitted through divine goodness to enjoy a night of | 


undisturbed repose. 

I arose on the morning of the 26th, considerably 
refreshed, and took a northerly course, occasionally 
diverging a little to the east. Several times during 
the dey wen induced to leave the path by the appear- 
ance of rushes, which I imagined grew in the vicinity 
of lakes; but on reaching them, my faint hopes va- 
nished ; there was no water, and I in vain essayed to 
extract a little moisture from them. Prickly thorns 
and small sharp stones added greatly to the pain of my 
tortured feet, and obliged me to make further encroach- 
ments on my nether garments for fresh bandages. 
The want of water now rendered me extremely weak 
and feverish ; and I had nearly abandoned all hopes 
of relief, when, about half-past four or five o'clock, 
the old pathway turned from the prairie grounds inte 
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a thickly wooded country, in an easterly direction ; 
through which I had not advanced half a mile when 
I heard a noise resembling a waterfall, to which I 
hastened my tottering steps, and in a few minutes was 
delighted at arriving on the banks of a deep and nar- 
row rivulet, which forced its way with great rapidity 
over some large stones that obstructed the channel. 

After offering up a short prayer of thanksgiving for 
this providential supply, I threw myself into the wa- 
ter, forgetful of the extreme state of exhaustion to 
which I was reduced : it had nearly proved fatal, for 
my weak frame could not withstand the strength of 
the current, which forced me down a short distance, 
until I caught the bough of an overhanging tree, by 
means of which I regained the shore. Here were 
plenty of hips and cherries; on which, with the wa- 
ter, I made a most delicious repast. On looking about 
for a place to sleep, I observed lying on the ground the 
hollow trunk of a large pine, which had been destroyed 
by lightning. I retreated into the cavity, and having 
covered myself completely with large pieces of loose 
bark, quickly fell asleep. My repose was not of long 
duration ; for at the end of about two hours I was 
awakened by the growling of a bear, which had re- 
moved part of the bark covering, and was leaning 
over me with his snout, hesitating as to the means he 
should adopt to dislodge me; the narrow limits of the 
trunk which confined my body preventing him from 
making the attack with advantage. I instantly sprung 
up, seized my stick, and uttered a loud cry, which 
startled him, and caused him to recede a few steps ; 
when he stopped, and turned about, apparently doubt- 
ful whether he would commence an attack. He de- 
termined on an assault ; but feeling I had not sufficient 
strength to meet such an unequal enemy, I thought it 
prudent to retreat, and accordingly scrambled up an 
adjoining tree. My flight gave fresh impulse to his 
courage, and he commenced ascending after me. I 
succeeded, however, in gaining a branch, which gave 
me a decided advantage over him, and from which I 
was enabled to annoy his muzzle and claws in such a 
manner with my stick as effectually to check his pro- 
gress. After scraping the bark some time with rage 
and disappointment, he gave up the task, and retired 
to my late dormitory, of which he took possession. 
The fear of falling off, in case I was overcome by 
sleep, induced me to make several attempts to de- 
scend ; but each attempt aroused my ursine sentinel ; 
and after many ineffectual efforts, I was obliged to 
remain there during the rest of the night. I fixed 
myself in that part of the trunk from which the prin- 
cipal grand branches forked, and which prevented me 
from falling during my fitful slumbers. 

On the morning of the 27th, a little after sunrise, 
the bear quitted the trunk, shook himself, ‘ cast a 
longing, lingering look’ towards me, and slowly dis- 
appeared in search of his morning repast. After 
waiting some time, apprehensive of his return, I de- 
scended, and resumed my journey through the woods 
in a north-north-east direction. In a few hours all 
my anxiety of the preceding night was more than 
compensated by falling in with a well-beaten horse- 
path, with fresh traces on it, both of hoofs and human 
feet : it lay through a clear open wood, in a north-east 
course, in which I observed numbers of small deer. 
About six in the evening I arrived at a spot where a 
party must have slept the preceding night. Round 
the remains of a large fire which was still burning 
were scattered several half-picked bones of grouse, 
partridges, and ducks, all of which I collected with 
economical industry. After devouring the flesh, I 
‘broiled the bones. The whole scarcely sufficed to give 
me a moderate meal, but yet afforded a most sea- 
sonable relief to my famished body. I enjoyed a com- 
fortable sleep this night close to the fire, uninterrupted 
by any nocturnal visitor. On the morning of the 28th 
I set off with cheerful spirits, fully impressed with the 
hope of a speedy termination to my sufferings. My 
course was northerly, and lay through a thick wood. 
Late in the evening I arrived at a stagnant pool, from 
which I merely moistened my lips; and having co- 
vered myself with some birch bark, slept by its side. 
I rose early on the morning of the 29th, and followed 
the fresh traces all day through the wood, nearly 
north-east by north. I passed the night by the side 
of a small stream, where I got a sufficient supply of 
hips and cherries. On the 30th, the path took a more 
easterly turn, and the woods became thicker and more 
gloomy. I had now nearly consumed the remnant of 
my trousers in a ‘or my wretched feet, and, 
with the exception of my shirt, was almost naked. 

he horse-tracks every moment appeared more fresh, 
and fed my hopes. Late in the evening I arrived 
at a spot where the path branched off in different di- 
rections: one led up rather a steep hill, the other de- 
scended into a valley, and the tracks on both were 
—_ recent, I took the higher ; but after proceed- 
ing a few hundred paces through a deep wood, which 
appeared more dark from the thick foliage which shut 
out the rays of the sun, I returned, apprehensive of 
not procuring water for my supper, and descended the 
lower path. I had not advanced far when I imagined 
I heard the neighing of a horse. I listened with 
breathless attention, and became convinced it was no 
illusion. A few paces farther brought me in sight of 
several of those noble animals sporting in a handsome 
meadow, from which I was separated by a rapid 
stream. With some difficulty I crossed over, and as- 
cended the opposite bank. 

On advancing a short distance into the meadow, 


the cheering sight of a small column of gracefully 
curling smoke announced my vicinity to human be- 
ings, and in a moment after two Indian women per- 
ceived me: they instantly fled toa hut which appeared 
at the farther end of the meadow. This movement 
made me doubt whether I had arrived among friends 
or enemies ; but my apprehensions were quickly dissi- 
pated by the approach of two men, who came running 
to me in the most friendly manner. On seeing the 
lacerated state of my feet, they carried me in their 
arms to a comfortable dwelling covered with deer- 
skins, To wash and dress my torn limbs, roast some 
roots, and boil a small salmon, seemed but the business 
of amoment. After returning thanks to that great 
and good Being in whose hands are the issues of life 
and death, and who had watched over my wandering 
steps, and rescued me from the many perilous dangers 
I encountered, I sat down to my salmon, of which it 
is needless to say I made a hearty supper.” 


OCCASIONAL SKETCHES OF THE 
CONTINENT. 
BERLIN. 

(The following article is furnished by a British gentleman who 

has spent some years in Berlin. It gives a lively picture of the 
amusements of the people in that city, and may awaken, among our 
readers, a curiosity for further information respecting the Prussian 
capital. We trust that the allusions to the state of political feeling 
among the Prussians will not be understood as intended to bear 
upon the politics of our own country. That the Prussians are 
contented under a government which, though excluding the re- 
presentative principle, is conducted at present in an efficient and 
liberal manner, is, we belicve, a fact which no well-informed per- 
son will deny. When we reflect that, in every department of the 
public service, talent and good conduct are approved of and pro- 
moted without regard to rank, that the administration of justice 
is most pure and the economy of the state most conscientious, 
that the government supports the best system of education in the 
world, and that, however uncontrolled may be the power of the 
king, he is personally the most affable and amiable man in his do- 
minions, we cannot wonder at the felicity of the people under a 
system so little likely, to all appearance, to give satisfaction in 
England. We may only further premise, that Berlin is a large, 
though scarcely handsome city, of 230,000 inhabitants, and con- 
taining all the public buildings and institutions customary in large 
metropolitan cities. 
* * * The manners of the king in his court, and 
in his intercourse with his subjects, are marked by 
great simplicity and moderation. All affairs in which 
he himself is personally concerned are regulated upon 
the most severe system of decorum and punctuality. 
His hours of repast are all fixed, and most accurately 
observed. No deviation of the most trifling nature 
takes place in the daily routine of his own household, 
which is indeed one of a magnitude much below what 
our ideas of regal splendour would require. The royal 
palace in Berlin, that at least in which the present 
king always lives, is the same he occupied in the life- 
time of his father, and is very small. Its furniture 
and decorations are by no means of a costly nature, 
and every thing in the person and palace of Frederick 
William gives token of his mind being fixed upon 
more important objects than the empty trappings of 
royalty. To luxury and magnificence, in which other 
kings have been seen to place their chiefest glory, he 
appears perfectly indifferent, holding it by no means 
essential to dazzle the eyes of a well-educated people, 
in order to secure their respect to his person, or their 
obedience to his government. 

There is, perhaps, only one amusement which the 
King of Prussia pursues with unceasing ardour, and 
with which he allows nothing to interfere. I refer to 
his taste for the theatre. Every evening he is in 
Berlin, he is present at one of the theatres in the city. 
There are two large theatres and one smaller. To 
one of the larger he goes every evening, attended by 
members of his family, generally sitting in a private 
box, whilst the royal box, which is of large dimen- 
sions, and placed in the middle of the circle of boxes, 
is occupied by his suite, and often by his sons the 
princes. Three times in the week are given at the 
theatre-royal representations in the French language. 
To the French comedians the king is very partial, 
paying their salaries from his own purse. On the 
occasion of these representations he is always present. 
On the other evenings, and particularly on Sunday 
evenings, he is at the opera-house, which is a very 
splendid theatre, though not very large when com- 
pared with the Italian opera-houses in Paris and 
London, The king retires before nine, even should 
the performances not be concluded, as he always takes 
his seat at supper at that particular hour, and receives 
the report of the officer on guard for the day on the 
royal watch.* 

The other public amusements in Berlin are not 


* Die Konigliche Wache, a building of a very handsome ap- 
pearance, nearly opposite the king’s palace, at which is placed 


. has a separate palace adjoin 


very numerous; but in the various public and pri- 
vate balls, is always afforded a sufficient antidote 
against ennui, There are few public balls which are 
considered genteel, or which ladies of the first fashion 
are accustomed to attend, There are during the win. 
ter monthly assemblies at Jiger’s, a famous restaura- 
teur’s, which are called Almack's Balls, and where 
there are ladies patronesses to decide upon the claims 
of the candidates for admission, who rival in the nicety 
of their discrimination the illustrious conclave who 
keep the world in awe in London. Here all the rank 
and fashion of Berlin assemble, and the exclusiveness 
of the company doubtless much enhances the joy and 
satisfaction of those fortunate enough to have passed 
muster. There are likewise a series of public balls, 
given about Christmas, in the concert saloon in the 
theatre-royal, which is certainly one of the most mag- 
nificent ballrooms in the world. It is of immense 
size, and of very great height, with galleries quite 
round for such of the company as are spectators merely 
in the gay scene. Part of the Lm! is set apart for 
the accommodation of the royal family, and particu. 
larly for that of the Princess Von Leugnitz, the wife 
of the king.* His majesty mingles with the crowd, 
but generally retires very early. 

To these balls at the theatre the public is admitted 
by tickets, issued by the Graf Von Rider, the king’s 
chamberlain, to whom all applications must be sub- 
mitted. But this appears more to be a form than 
intended to render the balls very select. The exhi- 
bition, however, is certainly one of a very splendid 
description, and affords great gratification to a stranger 
in Berlin. Here you see the whole court of the king, 
together with the members of his family, mixed with 
the families of the respectable, though not perhaps the 
fashionable burghers. And it is agreeable to observe 
the freedom of that intercourse which unites all ranks 
in an indiscriminate melée. This freedom is carried 
to an extent which we may consider rather outrageous, 
I have seen one of the king’s sons waltzing with an 
actress of the French company, and the sisters Elsler, 
the famous danseuses, who were there, addressed in 
the most familiar manner by the king himself. Still 
there is a high gratification in the whole scene, A 
monarch mingling with his people in their amuse- 
ments, unattended by a single emblem of his dignity, 
is both a singular and instructive spectacle. So far, 
indeed, do these balls appear to be “ burgerlich,” that 
no military uniforms are worn at them. The king, 
his sons, generals, and officers, all appear as private 
individuals, and in plain clothes. Thus the very 
semblance of that power, which is in reality wielded 
by the king, is here removed, lest it might in any way 
mar the general satisfaction. To promote the amuse- 
ments of the people has often been a scheme laid by 
bad princes to render less hateful the exercise of their 
despotism ; but in the instance of Frederick William 
of Prussia no such maneuvre would be requisite, and 
there can be no doubt that he takes heartfelt delight 
in contributing to and beholding the practical happi- 
ness of his subjects. 

These balls, therefore, gave me unmixed satisfac- 
tion, independently of the survey of the brilliant scene 
itself; and yet from the gallery the whole view was 
exceedingly imposing ; the floor covered with couples 
flying round the room in the mazes of the waltz or 
the mazurka, together with that never to be described 
music, all gave to the eye, as to the ear, full enjoy- 
ment ; and there being a profusion of the more <4 
stantial sources of animal gratification in the adjoining 
saloons, tended in no degree to lessen the satisfaction. 
Here ices, jellies, caviare, Champagne, and Bur- 

ndy, revived the wearied dancer, and added to the 

ilarity of the company. And doubt not but more 
su icient viands were there also, for I dare say even a 
beef-steak a l’Anglaise might have been furnished 
forth by that prince of Berlin caterers, the far-famed 
Jiger. These balls are generally concluded by ten 
o’clock, so much do the early habits of the king ope- 
rate as an example. On the same evenings, however, 
there are generally balls at the principal hotels, to 
which all disposed for a more lengthened enjoyment 
in dancing and merriment adjourn. 

At a large building called the Colosseum, situated 
in the older part of Berlin, balls and concerts are 

iven twice a-week during the winter, The music 

ere, as in fact every where in Germany, is of a very 
high order, though the price of admission is only one 
shilling each person. This ballroom is likewise of 
very large dimensions, with galleries round for spec- 
tators, and here resort the shopkeepers with their wives 
and daughters, the latter of whom are incessantly 
and indefatigably employed in dancing from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion of the entertainment. 
Although the females of the more fashionable circles 
do not exhibit themselves here, yet the male sex are 
not so fastidious, but in great numbers frequent these 
balls, and gallop and dance the hours away with the 
sturdy bourgeoises. In these balls of course it would 
be vain to expect any extraordinary elegance of at- 
tire, or the greatest refinement of manners; but all 
pursue what their own tastes call them to. The fa- 
thers are below in the tunnel, a sort of cellar beneath 
the ballroom, drinking schnaps or beer, smoking their 
pipes, and chatting in circles ; the mothers in groups 


* The Princess Von Leugnitz is the married wife of the king, 
though not acknowledged as queen consort. Such marriages are 
common with kings and princes in Germany who marry 
their own rank. The wore, bes no famil 
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drinking tea at small tables around the room, and the 
daughters engaged in the practical exposition of per- 
ual motion, Others more more 
to spare, take supper in the refreshment room. 
Thue that = which may be called the lower of the 
middle class indulge in a very cheap and rational 
amusement. No improper female character can pos- 
sibly gain admittance, and the utmost regularity and 
decorum prevail in the whole assembly. Although 
we very properly consider Great Britain as the hap- 
jest country in the world, yet I much doubt if the 
lower orders of the people enjoy so much freedom 
in their amusements, or whether those amusemefits 
themselves are of so innocent and exhilarating a 
nature. Music and dancing have hitherto been too 
much neglected in this country. What a contrast do 
the lower orders in Germany and in France present 
to those of this most happy country! There the 
people, following the bent of their inclinations, pass 
their leisure hours with their families in tea-gardens 
or music saloons, finding there infinitely more grati- 
fication than in the drunken scenes of the pot-house, 
which seems the only place of resort left open to the 
lower orders in Great Britain; and which appears 
most frequented on that day which we of all nations 
peculiarly hold to be sacred. 

Such must ever be one of the first considerations 
forced upon a sojourner among the nations on the 
Continent. Nothing makes a people more obedient 
to the laws, more satisfied with their individual sta- 
tions, or more disposed to fulfil their duties, than the 
promotion gst them of innocent amusements, 
and healthy and quiet recreation, Of this the ruling 
powers of Europe are well aware, and most wisely 
abstain from any interference in such matters, other 
than affording them assistance by their own counte- 
nance or contributions. The effects of a contrary 
policy in Great Britain are now, perhaps, about to 
make themselves more intelligible than they have ever 
heretofore been. 

Independently of the freedom of social intercourse, 
a degree of freedom in other respects is enjoyed in 
Prussia, which is not felt in Austria or Russia. Here 

ou may be sure of receiving your letters unopened 
; the post-office, and also that your own epistles 
will not be subjected to that unpleasant ceremony. 
The contrary may be expected in the two empires ; 
but in Prussia the tolerance of the government allows 
all practical freedom, except that of the press. A na- 
tive press, without the control of a severe censorship, 
could not, it is generally thought, be tolerated under 
the present circumstances of Prussia, where the almost 
all-powerful remonstrances of the Russian despot are 
even now directed to alarm the court of Berlin as to 
the consequences of the too liberal tone of the govern- 
ment. As English and French newspapers have open 
circulation, as also English and French books, to those 
Prussians acquainted with either of those languages, 
a free press may be said comparatively to be allowed, 
the more especially as the study of other languages 
forms a feature in the education of almost every 
Prussian. In the coffeerooms in Berlin, foreign news- 
papers are openly exposed, and the conversation is 
ary! just as free and unrestrained as if it were 

eld in the Crown and Anchor itself. Political re- 
marks are certainly not much in vogue amongst the 
people generally, for that wakeful spirit is not there 
abroad which renders Great Britain so prolific in po- 
liticians. It may be that they are satisfied with the 
government; or that theyare sluggish and phlegmatic, 
not prone to change, indisposed to render themselves 
unhappy at the contemplation of miseries perhaps more 
imaginary than real; or, content with moderate gra- 
tifications, and happy in their unlimited tolerance, 
that they willingly leave state matters to men of wiser 
heads or more unsettled natures—all or any one of 
these may be reasons why politics never, or veryrarely, 
become the leading theme of conversation in aang 
It is certainly not to be attributed to any fear of the 
consequences of indulgence in such discourses. No 
system of espionage exists in Berlin, or other large 
towns in Prussia, which is so much to be dreaded in 
Austria and Russia, so as to render conversation in 
public places, or with persons unknown to you, in the 
two latter countries, highly dangerous. 

The police, in all governments constituted like that 
of Prussia, must necessarily be a vast and powerful 
body. Its secret workings are of course not open to 
the observation of a stranger. Yet that they have in- 
formation of the general habits of all strangers in the 
city, and of their mode of passing time, is most sure. 
This prying into your secret motions produces to you 
no sort of eee whatever, unless you should, with 
unpardonable folly, engage in any practices inconsistent 
with the stability of the government, or the tranquillity 
of the people. In such practices it is useless to in- 
dulge, under a supposition of the possibility of baffling 
the Prussian police. But in no other manner can 
your freedom of action or your ease and quiet be dis- 
turbed, than through your own rashness, The police, 
therefore, is, as it is in this country, so far as the well- 
disposed and quiet individual is concerned, merely 
conservative, btless it is a dangerous instrument 
to be wielded by arbitrary and irresponsive power; 
but until a representative and free government be es- 
tablished instead ef a pure monarchy, we may perhaps 
be grateful for the moderate and preservative uses to 
which its energies are as yet peculiarly directed. An 
arbitrary and powerful police is destructive to real 
liberty, though its actions may be regulated bya very 


moderate tone and temper ; but for the repression of 
crime, and discovery of offenders, it must ever far sur- 
pass in efficiency a police bound to be scrupulous in 
any invasion of the liberty of the subject, or of the 
inviolability of his domestic sanctuary. 


CITIZEN JAFFRAY. 

One who has travelled over all broad Scotland in 
Goldsmith’s approved manner, and conversed with 
individuals in almost every town and village which it 
contains, can safely affirm, and here does affirm, that 
he never found any hamlet so little but what it had 
its clever fellow. The place may want doctor, mi- 
nister, and schoolmaster ; but yet there is sure to be 
in it some smart or some studious person, some man 
who either gets the reputation of being “‘a dungeon,” 
that is, a dark storehouse of information and thought, 
or “aslie hand,” which is as much as to say, a wit 
or wag. Sometimes he is a shoemaker, sometimes a 
weaver lad, sometimes a small shopkeeper ; but, 
whatever be his means of livelihood, there he is, either 
leading all by his wisdom, or amusing all by his fun 
—perhaps fond of studious musings by the waterside 
at morn or eve—perhaps content to keep up the clish- 
maclaver at the close-head between work-hours—not 
unlikely the moving spirit of a book-club, or a reading- 
room, or a scientific lecture, and possibly also the 
centre of a knot of good fellows who meet o’-nights 
over aglass of something. All theneighbourssay of him, 
that, if he had only had schule lear, and been properly 
brought forward, he must have proved a first-rate 
poet or historian—perhaps a minister !—and all agree 
in deploring that so bright a spirit should be confined 
to so dull a sphere, and the world at large deprived of 
its rays, though, heaven knows, the world has usually 
more clever fellows than it can make a good use of. 

Of this class, though more remarkable for expan- 
sion and liberality of mind than for any thing like 
either talent or information, was William Jaffray, 
of Cambusbarron, near Stirling, who died in 1828, at 
the age of seventy-nine. He obtained che nickname 
of Citizen, from his having rather conspicuously ad- 
vocated the principles of the French Revolution. 
Even in old age, he had much of the fire of youth left 
in him, and his limber, but well-formed and justly pro- 
portioned body, corresponded well with the buoyancy 
and hilarity of his mind. ‘* The circumstances* which 
go to make up the narrative of an obscure villager’s 
life, are, in the case of the Citizen, ‘more than usually 
scanty; for he was born, brought up, married, and 
brought up his family, and finally died, in the same 
house. But it was not such circumstances as being 
born, married, and dying—things common to all men 
—that rendered William Jaffray so distinguished as 
he was in the neighbourhood. His mind had a wider 
range, and it required something beyond the dull mo- 
notony of a village life to give scope to the craving 
benevolence of his disposition. This scope he found 
first in inoculation, and afterwards in vaccination. 
When inoculation began to attract public attention, 
the Citizen became desirous of being himself the me- 
dium of communicating it to his neighbours. He 
began by trying the experiment first upon his own 
son, who is still living. This trial having succeeded 
very well, he persuaded some of his neighbours to 
allow their children to undergo the same operation, 
which was attended with success, and afforded high 
gratification to his own kindly feelings. He also ope- 
rated upon some adults with good effect; and in this 
manner was proceeding unostentatiously, but effici- 
ently, in conferring lasting benefits upon his country : 
but his experience soon convinced him that inocula- 
tion was not a perfect remedy for that loathsome dis- 
ease, the small-pox. He therefore hailed with ecstacy 
the growing popularity, founded upon utility, of the 
discovery of Dr Jenner; and wrote to Dr Bryce in 
Edinburgh, who instantly supplied him with some of 
the best works upon the subject; as also a supply of 
matter, and the necessary operating instruments. 
Being thus equipped, he went forth now in the con- 
scious dignity of areal benefactor to mankind. Every 
Friday, either in the house of his friend Mrs For- 
rester, or in his own wareroom, which was just above, 
did he wait for hours, for the double purpose of sup- 
plying his weavers with work, or vaccinating their 
children. Nor did he confine his exertions in this 
good cause to Stirling and Cambusbarron, or even the 
parish of St Ninians, extensive as it is, but made re- 
gular itinerating tours to the towns and villages of 
this populous district. His plan was, when he arrived 
in a town or village, to go into the house of some ac- 
quaintance—and meny persons were proud of the 
acknowledgment, on the part of the Citizen, of an 
acquaintanceship—and to request those in the house 
to inform the people of the place that he was there, 
and for what purpose. In this way he has frequently, 
after walking from six to nine miles, vaccinated from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty children, and re- 
turned in the same primitive way to his own house in 
the evening. 

On these itinerating tours, as in all his labours in 
this cause of humanity, his services were entirely gra- 


* What follows is derived from a neat little Guide to Stirling, 
regently published. Ebenezer Johnstone, Stirl 
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tuitous; and it was seldom he would receive the 
slightest refreshment, lest he should put the people 
to expense. If in these, or any other of his journies, 
he chanced to find a houseless wanderer and her child 
sitting under a hedge, he would sit down beside her, 
and compassionately inquire if her child had been 
vaccinated; and if answered in the negative, would 
then produce his implements and perform the opera- 
tion; and on leaving, drop sixpence (it was all he 
could spare) into her hand, to provide for herself and 
child the next meal, and then proceed on his journey 
with his heart and pocket light. In short, his labours 
in this way were so abundant, and conducted so suc- 
cessfully, that he was able to say with truth, twelve 
years before his death, that he had vaccinated above 
13,000 children, not one of whom, so far as his know- 
ledge extended, ever took the small-pox. 

It was very gratifying to the Citizen, that nearly 
the whole of his neighbours, in his native village, al- 
lowed him to vaccinate their children. There were, 
however, two families—one at each end of the village 
—who resisted this innovation as a newfangled in- 
vention, to oppose, as they ignorantly imagined, the 
designs and workings of Providence. Our friend re- 
gretted this exceedingly, as he could not expect to 
succeed in effectually banishing this highly infectious 
disease from Cambusbarron, without the concurrence 
of the entire population ; but here, although he found 
persuasion to be in vain, his object was accomplished 
in a very effectual manner ; for upon the next visita- 
tion of the distemper, each of the two families, al- 
though they lived at opposite ends of the village, was 
infected, and one in each died, whilst every other fa- 
mily in the place escaped. This was a triumph to 
vaccination which gratified the Citizen very much; 
for although he, in common with every man in the 
village, regretted the loss which his neighbours had 
suffered, he yet justly thought that ultimately more 
good would result from these instances of perverse 
feeling, and prejudiced thinking, than the temporary 
loss sustained by these families. 

It is very questionable if any poor man ever ren- 
dered himself so useful to the public, and conferred 
such lasting benefits upon society. If the calculation 
be a just one—and we believe it is not very wide of 
the truth—that one out of every four children born 
died of the small-pox ; and if we presume that for the 
last twelve years of his life he vaccinated 3000 chil- 
dren, in addition to the 13,000 formerly mentioned, 
we have 4000 lives which this one man had been in- 
strumental in saving. What an idea, and how de- 
lightful to a benevolent mind, the contemplation ot 
such an amount of good actually conferred! The 
motive which stimulated the Citizen in this, the cause 
of humanity, was as generous and disinterested as the 
zeal and perseverance with which he continued it 
were laudable; for at the time he commenced opera- 
tions, the price for inoculating each child was half a 
guinea, at the least—a price which he considered as 
calculated very much to oppose the general progress 
of this beneficent appointment of Providence. To see 
the Citizen setting out upon a vaccinating tour, was 
quite a treat. Dressed, in the winter, with his long 
coat and a spencer—his locks only slightly coloured 
with age, neatly combed down, and curling naturally 
about his ears, while they were trimly brushed back 
upon his forehead, with a slender walking-stick in his 
hand, and his face beaming with humanity—he con- 
sidered himself as the messenger of good only; the 
world and its wealth, which he never sought much 
after, and which never pressed themselves into his 
service, he left, upon these occasions, entirely behind. 
Nor did he ever regret the time he expended, nor the 
money he might have realised, had he prosecuted 
business with as intense a concentration of mental 
energy as he did gratuitous vaccination. So zealous 
a vaccinator, and one who had so mach te recommend 
him to the public notice, was not likely to be long 
concealed, although he was stigmatised, by the local 
authorities as a ‘ friend of the people,’ and conse- 
quently an enemy to the government and the go- 
vernors. Accordingly, the national vaccine establish: 
ment—immediately after its erection, which seems, . 
from an incident we are about to relate, to have been 
about the time our friend acquired the epithet of Ci- 
tizen—opened a correspondence with him, The inci- 
dent arose out of this correspondence, and proves the 
degree of personal interest that even a public function- 
ary, in a close burgh, could take in the Citizen, in the 
most suspicious of times. Upon one occasion there 
came a rather large package, through the post-office, 
firmly and closely sealed up, addressed ‘To Wm, Jaf- 
fray, near Stirling, Scotland ;’ and it was indorsed 
‘On his Majesty’s service.’ The postmaster, only 
anxious for the safety of his friend he Citizen, never 
reflecting for a moment that this was not the way to 
apprehend a criminal, concealed the package, and in- 
stantly dispatched a trusty messenger to inform him 
that he had better place himself under hiding for a 
time, as a very suspicious-looking package lay in the 
post-office, addressed to him, and indorsed as above ; 
but what was the surprise of the postmaster when he 
saw the Citizen, who was in the secret, appear with 
his returned messenger, and demand the package in 
the open shop. Nothing could exceed his surprise at 
what he deemed the temerity of his friend. Upon the 


whole, it is a little singular, in the history of William 
Jaffray, that while he was in open correspondence 
with such an institution as the national vaccine esta= 
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vernment, and was lauded by them as a patriot 
leanne to the human race, he should be treated, 
by the legal authorities in Scotland, as an enemy to 
social order, and a wrongheaded fellow, whom it was 
ectly right and proper to put down, at all hazards, 
asa disturber of the public peace. So differently do 
men judge, when one takes theory as his rule, and 
another the practice of virtue. Be this as it may, 
the Citizen, from this time, was never troubled for 

9 political i ts, and he did not change them 
¢ill the earthly scene closed upon him. He was heuce- 
forth considered as a privileged person. A person in 
direct communication with the government as he ap- 
peared to be, was wisely esteemed as above the petty 
malice of the local authorities. 

When the vaccine establishment had become ac- 

nted with his merit, they began to reward it in a 
manner which highly gratified the worthy Citizen. 
They first created him a regular corresponding member, 
with power to receive and remit through the post-office, 
spackages indorsed ‘on his Majesty's service ;’ then they 
eupplied him with fresh variolous matter, and promised 
4@ continue the supply; and remitted, besides, a new 
assortment of instruments for conducting his opera- 
tions, and shortly after voted him, at the public ex- 
ypense, a handsome silver cup, richly embossed, with 
@ suitable inscription engraved upon it. After the 
lapse of a few years more, and when he had added to 
shit former fame by a continued perseverance, stimu- 
lated. as it was by the expressed approval of such com- 
petent judges, he was constituted an honorary member 
of the vaccine establishment, and a diploma sent him 
to that effect, av honour enjoyed, because deserved, by 
only a few. Upon these decided marks of the public 

tion of his merits, the old man set a particular 
me, and considered them as heirlooms two descend 
im his family to the latest generation. 

There was an exploit of the Citizen, upon which 
he set a higher value than even upon his exertions 
in vaceination—the release of a female negro. This 

oung woman had been brought from the West 
ladies to assist in taking charge of her master’s fa- 
amily; and after remaining some time in Scotland, 
her proprietor was sending her back to his estate in 
Jamaica. In the passage between Stirling and Glas. 
gow, where he was carrying her to see her shipped 
off, he had taken a place for himself in the cabin of 
the canal-boat, and left his slave to go into the steer- 
Upon the same day, the Citizen, and a Mr 
Titian, belonging to Glasgow, both active and 
enterprising friends of humanity, had taken, from 
motives of economy, their place where the female 
owas. They soon made themselves familiar to 
her by their kind inquiries concerning her fate ; and 
having understood that she was proceeding to Ja- 
maica, they concluded that she was returning to the 
state of slavery so detested by them both, and not, as 
they learned from the girl herself, much relished by 
her either. They then conversed earnestly between 
themselves for some time, and came to the resolution 
of communicating to the young woman the knowledge 
of the great constitutional fact, that no slave could 
set his foot on British ground, and remain a slave. 
They then told ber that as she was quite free, she 
was at liberty, upon her arrival in Glasgow, to follow 
her own inclinations; but as she was an utter stran- 
ger, if she chose to follow them, they would carry her 
to a magistrate, and have her liberty officially and 
publicly acknowledged. If, on the other hand, she 
chose to follow her master, she must abide the conse- 
nce of returning to Jamaica, and probably become 
the mother of more slaves. Upon her arrival, the 
love of liberty, so uatural to the human heart, pre- 
‘wailed over even the habitual obedience she had yielded 
‘to her master, and she followed the Citizen and his 
friend, who, after they had got her liberty publicly re- 
¢cognised, exerted themselves effectually in procuring 
‘employment for her, without which her freedom would 
have rather been a curse than a blessing. Upon the 
Soar of the Citizen in Stirling next Friday, we 
think that he had attached a higher degree of 
Personal importance to himself than was usually in- 
dicated by the appearance of his outward man. His 
Spencer was more nicely brushed and more justly ac- 
commodated to his person; aud his locks, of which 
he was always proud, were, if possible, more neatly 
combed ; and his hat had, from the mere elation of 
his mind, assumed something of a jaunty air; while 
his customary slight walking-stick was transformed 
dnto a formidable cudgel, which he brandished over 
his shoulder with the air of a man who was inclined 
to use it in clearing his way of every intruder. Certain 
it is, there was not one circumstance in his pretty 
Yong life that afforded him so complete and full a sa- 
tisfaction ; for we have frequently heard him say that 
it was well worth a man’s while to live a long life, if 
he could accomplish such an object at the end of it. 
‘Worthy Citizen! what would have been the state of 
mental enjvyment felt by thee, hadst thou now lived, 
when there is not a slave in the king's dominions ? 
Thou wouldst have been proud in belonging to a coun- 
try that had dignity of mind sufficient to-bestow, 
through its representatives, twenty millions of pounds 
for the liberation of slaves ! 

Itis natural to suppose that such a man. possessed 
@miud of peculiar construction. And so he did; for 
he was ardently and passionately attached to novelty : 
mot, however, because any thing was merely new, was 
be-attached to it, but because he hoped it might prove 
@ither useful or agreeable. If a novelty should prove 


neither the one nor the other, as he was the first to 
receive it, so he would be the first to discard it. He 
was the first in his native village, excepting a young 
lady, that carried an umbrella, which he exhibited to 
grest advantage in his progress to church the first 
Sabbath after he had it; his wife, who had more of 
this world’s way of thinking than her husband, keep- 
ing at a considerable distance behind him, for fear she 
should be called proud, and until she should learn 
what was the opinion of the neighbours upon this 
newfangled and conceited-like invention. Such an 
idea never entered the head of the Citizen; it was 
enough for him if it was an improvement, and likely 
to be useiul. The ideas which any or all of his neigh- 
bours might form, weighed very little in his mind. 
‘If I save, by my umbrella,’ said the Citizen, ‘my 
new hat, while my laughing neighbour is getting his 
drenched with the rain, let the winner laugh.’ 

I have known the Citizen, after he was past seventy, 
rise at three in the morning, and walk a distance of 
thirteen miles, over valley, moor, and mountain, and 
return in the afternoon, carrying in his handkerchief 
a mule-canary, with some of its feathers more fantas- 
tically arranged than any other he could find. He 
took much pleasure in teaching blackbirds and star- 
lings to perform tunes, and the reward he sought for 
this labour was—a large price for the feathered song- 
ster, says a covl calculator, No; but that it might be 
placed in the street of some populous town to charm 
the city virtuosi. A great part of hia attention was 
occasionally given to flowers, which he cultivated in 
his garden with great care for a while; but his pre- 
vailing curiosity and thirst for novelty soon displaced 
them for others, which soon shared the same fate— 
the last being always better than those that preceded 
them. 

The last incident we shall mention exhibits the 
Citizen as equally desirous of benefiting society by 
his death, as he had proved himself the friend of hu- 
manity during his life. About the time of his last 
illness, the country was very much agitated by the 
horrors committed in Edinburgh by Cao and his 
fellows, which irritated the people very much against 
the medical profession. The Citizen, sympathising 
with the faculty, regretted the scantiness of subjeets 
for dissection, and requested that his own body should 
be assigned to this purpose, which, however, was not 
required. This was being benevolent even in death. 

Once more, the Citizen was an exemplary attendant 
upon the public ordinances of religion. In theory, 
indeed, his religious sentiments were tinged with a 
certain extravagance, which seemed quite congenial 
to his mental taste, and which were, like his other 
failings, harmless, and characteristic of the man ; 
* for even his failings leaned to virtue’s side.’” 


EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE MENTAL EX. 

CITEMENT IN PRODUCING DISEASE. 

(Being Extract Fourth from the Work of Dr Brigham.] 

(This portion of Dr Brigham’s work does not, we are glad to 
think, bear with so much force upon the people of Great Britain, 
as it unhappily does upon those of the United States. It presents, 
however, a very curious picture of the extreme mental excitement 
which prevails in the latter country, and, if based, as we have 
every reason to believe, upon right views, holds forth a very in- 
structive warning to our own.] 
INTELLECTUAL cultivation, and powerful mental ex- 
citement, have a very important bearing upon one of 
the most appalling and deplorable diseases which af- 
flicts humanity ; a disease which now prevails to a 
great extent in this country, and is, I apprehend, in- 
creasing with fearful rapidity. The disease I allude 
to is insanity, or disorder of the organ of the mind, 
which produces a derangement in the manifestation 
of the mental faculties. 

We have no means of determining correctly the 
number of insane persons in the United States ; but 
if there are as many in the other states of the Union 
as in Connecticut, the whole number cannot be less 
than fifly thousand, or one in every two hundred and 
sixty-two of the population, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing facts. In the year 1812, a committee was ap- 
pointed to ascertain the number of insane persons in 
the state of Connecticut. This committee addressed 
letters to physicians and other persons in every town 
in the state, requesting correct information upon this 
subject. They received answers from seventy towns, 
and, after much deliberation and inquiry, reported, 
they were “ satisfied there were one thousand indivi- 
duals within the bounds of the state mentally deranged, 
and that the condition of many of them was truly de- 
plorable.” On mentioning this statement recently to 
the distinguished physician of the Retreat for the In- 
sane at Hartford, and my surprise at the great num- 
ber reported by the committee, he assured me it was 
less than he believed the actual number of insane per- 
sons in Connecticut. But if we admit there were one 
thousand individuals mentally deranged in 1812, or 
one in every two hundred and sixty-two of the imha- 
bitants, then there were more than twice as many in 
this deplorable condition as in any country in Europe, 
in proportion to the population. The number of the 
insane in England has increased within the last twenty 
years ; still there are but about fourteen thousand in 
that country, one half of whom are idiots. 

In Scotland, the proportion of insane to the popula- 
tion, is one to five hundred and seventy-four ; and in 


the agricultural districts of England, one to eight 
hundred and twenty. There is, however, more insa. 
nity in Engtand than in any other country of Europe, 

An inquiry, therefore, into the causes of so much 
insanity in this country becomes very important ; and 
these causes must be sought among the agents that 
act upon the brain. I have already shown that insa. 
nity is a disease of the brain, and that whatever 
powerfully excites this organ, may so derange its ac. 
tion as to produce derangement of the mind. Some. 
times it is occasioned by a blow or fall upon the head, 
at other times by inflammation or fever, which pro. 
duces an unusual determination of blood to the brain, 
But far oftener this disease is occasioned by moral 
causes, by too violent excitement of the mind, produc. 
ing morbid action in some parts of the brain. 

Thus we find that insanity prevails most in those 
countries where people enjoy civil and religious free. 
dom, where every person has liberty to engage in the 
strife for the highest honours and stations in society, 
and where the road to wealth and distinction of eve 
kind is equally open to all. There is but little insanity 
in those countries where the government is despotic, 
The inhabitants of such countries possess but littl 
mental activity compared with those who live in a re. 
public, or under a representative government. There 
is but little insanity in China, and travellers state 
that there is but little in Turkey. The disease is un- 
common in Spain and also in Russia, out of the large 
cities. In France there is much less in the country 
than in the cities. Humboldt states that he saw very 
few cases of mental derangement among the American 
savages. In such countries the spirit of inquiry and 
improvement is seldom awakened, or is soon stifled 
when it is ; and the inhabitants exhibit but littie more 
mental excitement than the brute creation. 

In all countries, the disease prevails most am 
those whose minds are most excited. Aristotle noti 
in his day, the great prevalence of insanity among 
statesmen and politicians. It is said the disease pre- 
vails most among those whose minds are excited b 
hazardous speculations, and by works of imagination 
and taste; and but little among those whose minds 
are exercised only by calm inquiry. The registers of 
the Bicétre, in France, show that the insane of the 
educated classes consist chiefly of priests, painters, 
sculptors, poets, and musicians; while no instance of 
the disease in naturalists, physicians, geometricians, 
or chemists, has occurred.* 

In all ages and countries, insanity has prevailed 
most in times of great moral and mental commotion. 
The crusades, and the spirit of chivalry that followed 
them, the reformation of Luther, the civil and reli- 
gious discords of Europe, the French revolution, the 
American revolution, greatly multiplied cases of insa- 
nity. So true is it that moral and mental causes excite 
this disease, that Exquirol says he “ could give the 
history of the revolution, from the taking of the Bas. 
tile until the last appearance of Bonaparte, by that of 
some lunatics, whose insanity relates to the events 
which have distinguished this long period.” 

Not only do the commotions which powerfully affect 
the minds of people occasion immediate insanity in 
adults, but they predispose the next generation to this 
terrible disease ; and this is a fact that deserves great 
consideration. Esquirol says that many women, 
strongly affected by the events of the revolution, bore 
children, whom the slightest cause rendered insane. 
He is supported by others in this opinion, that strong 
mental emotion of the mother predisposes the offspring 
to insanity. 

Children do not indeed often become insane, though 
they do occasionally, from strung mental excitement 
and injudicious developement of the moral faculties. 
Esquirol has seen children rendered insane by jea- 
lousy, by fear, and the severity of their parents ; and 
Pinel has made the same observation. The former 
relates the case of a child, “‘ endowed with precocious 
intelligence, with a head uncommonly large,” and 
who became mentally deranged at the age of eleven. 
He states, also, that he has known many students, 
animated by a desire to surpass their comrades, to be- 
come insane after pursuing severe studies. M. Foville 
says he has seen a child of ten years of age, whom the 
assiduous reading of romances rendered insane. This 
child at last believed himself one of the heroes of the 
works he had read, and passed most of his time in 
striking the walls, trees, &c., which he took to be his 
enemies. 

But thongh mental excitement may not often pro- 
duce insanity during childhood, it may predispose a 
person to this disease ; and I believe it does, by giving 
an early predominance to the nervous system. The 
following facts support this opinion. Van Swieten says 
that nearly all insane persons have had convulsions 
when young; and I have seen repeated instances in 
which premature exercise of the mental faculties ap- 
peared to be the predisposing cause of convulsions. I 
now know several boys, with large heads, and who 
are remarkable for the maturity of their understand. 
ings, and the great proficiency they have already made 
in their studies, whom slight exciting causes throw 
into convulsions. 

In view of these few brief facts respecting Insanity, 
we are forced to believe, that among the causes of the 
great prevalence of this disease in this country, are 
the folowing :— 

First, Too constant and too powerful excitement of 


® We take leave to express a suspicion that this fact is ovet+ 
stated.—Z£d. C, E. J. 
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mind, which the strife for wealth, office, political 
perl and party success, produces in this free 
as The predominance given to the nervous 

tem, by too early cultivating the mind and exciting 
the feelings of children. 

Third, Neglect of physical education, or the equal 
and proper developement of all the organs of the body. 

Fourth, The general and powerful excitement of 
the female mind. Little attention is given in the edu- 
cation of females to the physiological differences of 
the sexes. Teachers seldom reflect, that in them the 
nervous system naturally predominates ; that they are 
endowed with quicker sensibility, and far more active 
imagination than men; that their emotions are more 
intense, and their senses alive to more delicate impres- 
sions; and they therefore require great attention, lest 
this exquisite sensibility, which, when properly and 
naturally developed, constitutes the greatest excellence 
of women, should either become excessive by too strong 
excitement, or suppressed by misdirected education. 
If this were the proper place, it would be easy to show 
that efforts to make females excel in certain qualities 
of mind which in men are considered most desirable, 
to make them as capable as men, of long-continued 
attention to abstract truths, would be to act contrary 
to the dictates of nature, as manifested in their orga- 
nisation, and would tend to suppress all those finer 

sensibilities, which render them, in every thing that 
relates to sentiment and affection, far superior to men. 

But in general the mental peculiarities of the female 
mind are-not regarded in education. Their intellec- 
tual powers are developed to the greatest degree, and 
thus their natural sensibility is changed or rendered 
excessive. This excessive sensibility is not always 

counteracted by bodily labour and exercise ; for there 
is probably no country where women belonging to the 
wealthy class, exercise so little, especially in the open 
air, as in this. But they here participate more, per- 
haps, than in any other country, in the excitement of 
parties and sects, which, in beings whose.nervous sys- 
tem is easily excited, is very'likely to produce strong 
emotions; and, as I have shdwn, such emotions may 
have deplorable effects upon their offspring. 

It is fearful to contemplate the excited state of mind 
which every where prevails throughout this republic, 
and the vast amount of machinery, if I may so say, 
which is in operation to increase and perpetuate such 
excitement; and the little attention that has hitherto 
been given to the dangers it may produce. The fol- 
lowing facts in reference to the city of Hartford, are 
probably applicable to many, if not most of the towns 
of the same size in the United States. This city con- 
tains about seven thousand inhabitants. Nearly all, 
if not all, the children of the city, commence atteud- 
ing school as early as the age of three or four, and at- 
tend six hours each day, for several years. Nearly 
all attend school on the Sabbath also. Most families 
have a library and books for children, besides news- 
papers and other periodicals. There are nine large 
churches in the city, belonging to six different deno- 
minations, exclusive of one for coloured people. These 
are all well filled twice, and frequently three times, 
every Sunday. Besides, there are religious meetings 
on other days, amounting, in the various churches, 
to twenty or thirty during the week. There are two 
lyceums, or literary associations, both of which meet 
once a-week, and are open to all without expenee. At 
one are weekly debates, usually on some political or 
historical subject ; and at the other is a lecture every 
week, on such subject as the lecturer pleases. Both of 
these are well attended. Every week seveniarge political 
newspapers, advocating the i of three different 
parties, are published in Hartford ; and also five large 
religious newspapers ; no two of which belong to the 
same sect. Several other periodicals are published 
here, but not weekly. In addition to the papers pub- 
lished in this town, men of business take one or more 
of those published in the larger eities, and most of the 
reviews and magazines of this country, and of Eng- 
land, are received here and read.* 

The papers published in Hartford are not circulated 
at a great distance, but are intended for the popul 
tion of the town and vicinity ; as the large villages in 
every section have papers published in their own 
town. From this statement, it is evident that the in- 
habitants of Hartford are supplied with more mental 
excitement from periodical literature, than many of 
the largest towns in Europe; yes, even far more than 
is afforded to the inhabitants of Naples, Madrid, and 
Moscow. 

If, therefore, constant mental excitement is ever or 
in any country dangerous, it is so now in this country, 
and cannot fail ultimately to have most disastrous 
consequences, demanding the attention of the patriot 
and the philanthropist. 

Itis a common and just observation, that the perma- 
nency of our republican institutions depends upon the 
intelligence and virtue of the people; but there may 
be other causes besides ignorance and vice, slowly and 
silently operating upon the physical man, which will 

as certainly lead to the ruin of the country. The de- 
Cline of the Roman empire was marked by the general 


* On inquiry at the post-office, I learn that eighty daily, one 
hundred and ten semi-weekly, and four hundred and thirty-two 
weekly newspapers, published in other places, are taken by the 
inhabi of Hartford. Besides, more than three hundved dol- 
lars are annually received at the same office for postage on papers 
and pamphlets that are received irregularly. 


predominance of a nervous temperament, especially 
among the Roman ladies. 

Cobbett attributes our superiority to the British in 
the late war to the greater strength of our soldiers. 
This superiority we should be careful to preserve, by 
the proper physical education of both sexes when 
young; and by cultivating every part of man’s na- 
ture, and not the mind exclusively. 

There is another, and I fear a more frequent and 
fatal disease than that of insanity, caused by mental 
excitement; and which, judging from my own obser- 
vation, and the records of cases in modern medical 
journals, appears to be increasing with frightful ra- 
pidity. I allude to organic diseases of the heart. 
The heart is a vital organ, and its sound state is es- 
sential to the possession of good health, When we 
reflect, therefore, upon the powerful influence which 
the feelings have upon this organ, thechange from its 
natural action, caused by anger, fear, love, joy, ava- 
rice, ambition, envy, revenge, and all those passions 
and feelings that agitate civilised society, we shall 
not wonder that the diseases of the heart have in- 
creased in modern times. This disease has also in- 
creased in all countries during times of great political 
and moral commotion. Corvisart says, “‘ it was more 
frequent in the horrible times of the French revolu- 
tion than in the usual calm of social lite.” 

Testa, in a late work on diseases of the heart, states 
the same fact as regards agitated Italy. This author 
considers the powerful and irregular operation of the 
passions as the most frequent cause of organic disease 
of the heart. Whoever reflects upon these facts must 
feel the importance of cultivating a quiet state of mind 
in order to preserve good health, This is important 
at all times of life, but particularly so during child- 
hood. It should be recollected that the early develope- 
ment of the mental powers of children awakens the 
passions and appetites earlier than they would be, but 
for this premature mental cultivation, and therefore 
excites the heart while it is in a tender and delicate 
state. But not only does strong mental emotion 
greatly endanger children, but it is to be feared that 
the emotions of the mother may predispose her off- 
spring to disease. This is the opinion of Corvisart, 
Esquirol, and many other very accurate observers. 
I must therefore repeat what 1 have elsewhere said, 
that the powerful aud constant excitement of the 
minds of the females of this country, together with 
their neglect of proper physical education, threatens 
dangerous consequences. Whoever notices their ge- 
neral attendance at meetings where strong feelings 
are awakened, and perpetuated fur weeks and months, 
by very frequent meetings, especially in the night, 
and witnesses their violent emotions, and knows any 
thing of the effect of excited mind and agitated feel- 
ings upon a delicate bodily organisation, must, on re- 
flection, fear, not only for the injury which such pro- 
cedure must inflict upon the females themselves, but 
for that which may be entailed upon the generation 
to come. I believe these few hints are, at the present 
time, deserving the serious consideration of all who 
have influence to perpetuate or allay the excitement 
alluded to. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
TueE mystical languageof flowers had its rise in those 
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unintelligible to such as are not initiated into its myse 
tery, but that meaning is very arbitrary, for it depends 
on the sound of such words as will rhyme with the 
object named. Thus, 

In the Turkish, Armoude.—Wer bana hir Omoude. 
In the English, Pear.—Make me not despair. 
Jonquil.—To cure me you only have skill. 
Hair.—Carry me off if you dare. 

A piece of stone.—Two heads on the couch of one 
A piece of clay.—Turn your old friend away. 
om coal.—Live thou, J go to death's dark’ 


Sometimes one word has various meanings, as vae 
rious sentences rhyme with it, as 

Rose.—You smile, but still my anguish grows, 

Rose.—For thee my heart with love still glows. 

Sometimes a double rhyme belongs toa single word, 
as, 


Tea, 
You are both sun and moon to 
Your’s is the light by which I see. 
Two flowers combined may form a stanza, such asy 
The op'ning rosebud shows how pure, 
My love for thee, thou charming maid: 
The pink, alas! the proud disdain, 
With which my ardent passion’s paid. 

The difficulty, however, of finding rhymes for such, 
words as orange, cotton, hyacinth, cinnamon, as we 
are by no means gifted with the talent of the very in- 
genious authors of the Rejected Addresses, deters ug 
from attempting any more of this Turkish crambo. 
We shall therefore conclude with specimens of a bill- 
let and its probable answer as follows :— 

A fig, some plaited straws, a branch of cyp: a 
lock of hair, a rose, a pear, a piece of myrtle, all bound 
with an Aurora coloured ribbon, might be read thus, 
“Your chains fetter me, I am your slave, I adore you, 
Oh relieve me, Your love consumes me, Give me hope, 
Heaven grant you to me, or take my life which is a 
burden to me.” 

If the lady to whom such a billet is addressed be 
cruel, she will answer it by sending a carrot, a lock 
of hair, a bottle, a bean, and some silk ; which would 
signify, “It is not so easy to give one’s heart—Get 
hence, wretch—I shall not listen to you, but smile.as 
you die—Let me never see you more.” 

A kind answer might be conveyed by a violet tied 
with a bit of wire to a hyacinth and some jasmine. 
‘“* We are of the same stature—come this evening and 
we will complain of fate wich the bulbul—Love me 
well, my love will equal your's.” Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, 1818, 


SPIDERS. 
Tue Rev. Dr John North found out a means of @n- 
tertainment which is thus described in his memoirs., 
It consisted in “ keeping great house spiders in wide- 
mouthed glasses, such as men keep tobaccoin. When 
he had them safe in hold, he supplied them with 
crumbs of bread, which they ate rather than starve; 
but their regale was flies, which he sometimes caught 
and put tothem. When their imprisonment appeared 
inevitable, they fell to their trade of making webs, 
and made large expansions, and more private recesses. 


sunny regions where the rose springs spont 1 
from its native soil, and the jasmine and the tuberose 
in wild profusion, scent alike the garden and the wil- 
derness. The influence of the “ land of the sun”’ has 
been felt by the pilgrims from our colder climes, and 
they have presented to us a pleasing fable in the lan- 
guage of flowers, as they have described and inter. 
preted it, which our imaginations have received with 
such delight, that we can hardly bring ourselves to tell 
the plain unvarnished truth concerning it. 

We have dwelt on, till we have become enamoured 
of, the delicate mode of expressing the rise and pro- 
gress of love by the gift of the tender rosebud, or the 
full-blown flower. We have pitied the despair indi- 
cated by a present of myrtle, interwoven with cypress 
and poppies, and we believe that these emblems will 
never cease to convey some similar sentiments, wher- 
ever poetry is cultivated or delicacy understood. 

But we fear that the Turkish language of flowers, 
which Lady M. W. Montagu first made popular in 
this country, has little claim to so refined an origin as 
either poetry or the delicacy of passion. We had been 
taught to belive that it served as a means of commu- 
nication between the prisoners of the harem and their 
friends or lovers without ; but howcould it be thus used 
when the emblematical nosegay must convey as much 
intelligence to the guardians and fellow-prisoners of 
one of the parties, as to the party herself? The truth 
appears to be, that the language of flowers and 
other inanimate objects has arisen in the idleness 
of the harem, from that desire of amusement and va- 
riety which the ladies shut up there, without employ- 
ment and without culture, must feel. It answers the 
purpose of enigmas, the solution of which amuses the 
vacant hours of the Turkish ladies, and is founded on 
a sort of crambo or bout rimé, of which M. Hammer 
has given not less than an hundred specimens. From 
these we shall copy a few, after having explained the 
principle of the associatiun on which this language is 
founded. 


There is neither herb, tree, fruit, nor flower, colour, 


gem, nor plume, which may not convey a meaning 


It pleased him to observe the animals manage their 
interest in the great work of taking their prey; if it 
was a small fly given them, no more ceremony, but 
take and eat him ; but if a great master flesh-fly, then 
to work, twenty courses round, and perhaps not come 
near him, for he had claws sharp as cat’s; and after 
divers starts to and fro, a web was, with a hind-leg, 
dexterously clapt over two or three of his legs. After 
all his claws were in that manner secured, then, ata 
running pull, a broad web was brought over him, 
which bound him hand and foot, and by being fixed: 
to the spider’s tail, the fly was carried off to one of his 
inmost recesses, there to be feasted upon at leisure. 
Spiders, like other creatures of prey, eat one an- 
other, and for their continual design of eating are paid 
by a continual dread of beingeaten. Two old spiders 
will not be kept in one glass unless accidentally known 
to each other, or, it may be, male and female; but to 
work they go, coursing about till the one hath got the 
better of the other, and then falls to and heartily feeds. 
upon him, They breed numerously, and the young 
ones, after the-example of their fathers, use the same 
trade. The danger, as well as fear, is common to all. 
There is little regard to relation or families; and fur 
that reason, like pikes in a pond, none ever takes a 
prey, but he turns suddenly round lest another should. 
takehim. When the young are hatched and can rua 
about, they lie still, waiting for advantages over the 
rest, and care not rashly to expose themselves. If they 
are disturbed, and some made to run, the whole nation 
is alarmed, and many a life falls in the disorder before 
the wars cease; and then each that survives makes 
merry with his booty. Thus their numbers are re~ 
duced to a very few, who find means of retreating into 
castles of their own making. They cast their skins 
at certain periods; and their manner of doing it is re« 
markable : they hang themselves to the ceiling of their 
web, with their body downwards, and, holding them- 
selves fast up by all their legs brought together, re- 


main striving and pulling each leg, till it comes out 
of the hose, and their body is freed from its case ; end 
then they turn and run away, leaving their old coat 


in their place, as we often see them hanging in cob 
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webs. The signal to them of this change coming on, 
is a dry parting of the skin upon their backs; where- 
upon they fall to work as was described. The doctor 
used to divert us with describing the course of life 
which his poor prisoners led.” 


PASSAGE OF THE BALKAN. 

Tue road through the mountains would certainly not 
have been deemed practicable for an English saddle- 
horse. It was simply marked over the natural rock 
by frequent use; no care whatever having been for 
one moment expended upon it, even for the purpose 
of removing the loose stones, or breaking down the 
more prominent masses. Sometimes we rode over a 
track polished like ice by the winter torrents, on 
which, when ascending, we were obliged diligently to 
take a zigzag course; when descending, to allow the 
animal now and then to slide at his discretion. On 
other occasions, the near foot might be seen on a 

inted rock, while the off leg was about to pounce 

to a hole, the hinder hoofs making the best of their 
way through boulder stones, as if playing with them 
at marbles. 

It seemed to me, at first, an improper hazard of life 
to attempt to ride over such a road as this, where the 
horse and rider, even going at a stealthy pace, were 
every moment in peril of being dashed to the ground. 
But the animals—though in England the whole five 
would not be deemed worth as many pounds—were so 
well accustomed to the business which they had to 
perform, that, be the disposition of the track what it 
might, they never by any chance made a false step. 
Their intelligence, prudence, courage, and extreme 
watchfulness for their own safety, as well as for that 
of the lives entrusted to their keeping, were wonder- 
ful, No human being could have executed their of- 
fice with the uniform success which attended all their 
movements. So rapidly did they gain upon my confi- 
dence, that, on levels or even on dectivities, I did not 
hesitate to follow my Tartar’s example, when, with a 
view to recover the time lost in ascending, or to es- 
cape quickly from a pass through a dense part of the 
woods, whence banditti sometimes fire upon the tra- 
veller, he absolutely galloped over these smooth or 
broken masses, both equally dangerous, as if he were 
flying for his life. 

Nothing in nature can be more beautiful than the 
variety, especially towards the close of the autumn, of 
the hues that distinguish the shrubs and trees which 
compose the forests of Mount Hemus. On one side, 
as if for the purpose of ornament, an eminence rising 
gradually from the torrent bed over which we rode, 
and extending towards the heavens, was clothed to its 
summit with the most magnificent shrubs, tinted with 
all shades of colour—light gold, russet brown, silver 
ash, pale green, scarlet red, orange, and the incom- 
parable blue of the iris. Amidst these shrubs, the 
convolvulus and other flowering creepers suspended 
their festoons of bells, rivalling the delicate white of 
the lily or the transparent pink of the wild rose. 

On the other side, the thick forests sometimes be- 
low us, sometimes threatening to march down upon 
us from their tremendous heights, rank long grass, 
ferns, and brambles, branches interlacing with each 
other, old trees fallen in al] directions, and scathed by 
the lightning, rendering them impenetrable, d 
indeed peculiarly fitted to be the haunts of robbers. 
The assassin has only to place himself behind the trunk 
of a tree, wait until the wayfarer appears in view, then 
deliberately take his aim, and he can hardly fail to 
-bring down his victim. Pursuit is altogether out of 
the question. Retaliation would be equally imprac- 
ticable, as the murderer could not be seen. The tra- 
veller who is best armed, as in this case my Tartar 
was, is usually selected for the first experiment. The 
discharge is the signal to the whole band, who are 
stationed at their posts along the edge of the forest, to 
be ready to fire at the remaining fugitives; and then, 
when all danger of a contest is over, the work of plun- 
der commences. 

My Tartar and postilion were in a perfect fever 
during the whole time we were riding through these 
passes. We galloped the whole way, whether up or 
down the declivities. Sometimes the road was occu- 
pied by caravans, and we were obliged to mount nar- 
row and broken pathways, which we found or made 
upon its edge. But even over these tracks, where 

re was scarcely room for the horse’s hoof, we flew 
with a speed which must have betrayed their terror. 
I do not affect to say that I was myself altogether free 
from alarm; but I confess that I thought a great deal 
less of perils from banditti than from the rocks over 
which I was obliged to pursue my companions.— 
Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danube, 1835. 


Perty Vexations.—lIt is of the utmost advantage, 
for our own peace, that we should learn, as much as 
possible, to regard the little vexations which we may, 
or rather must, often meet from the ill humour of 
others, or from the crossings and jarrings of interests 
opposite to our own, with the same patience with 
which we bear the occasional fogs of our changeful 
sky. The caprices of man are as little at our disposal 
as the varieties of the seasons. Not tolay our account 
with these human vexations, is a folly very similar to 
that of expecting in winter all the fiowers and sun- 
shine of spring, and of lamenting that the snows and 
sleet, which have fallen every where else, should have 


fallen on our little garden,.—Dr Thomas Brown's Lec- 
tures. 


SIR HUGH. 
FOUNDED ON A GALLOWAY TRADITION. 
By Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. 
Sir Hugh rode forth one summer eve, 
To smell the thorns in flower ; 
When lo! a dame he did perceive 
Sit by a ruined tower. 


Of beauty rare her raven hair 
Did down her pale cheek flow ; 

And her eye shone clear, as stars appear, 
That gleam o’er hills of snow. 


She wore a kell of black velvette, 
And a robe of velvette green : 

Her flowing veil of silver net 
Might grace the Fairy Queen. 


She touch’d a lute of ivory small, 
And sang with witching power— 

‘* The grass grows in my father’s hall, 
The thistle in my mother’s bower.” 


The ivy drooped around her seat, 
And downcast was her head— 

Sir Hugh reined im his courser fleet, 
And softly this he said, 


“O lady fair, why sit you there, 
Close by the ruined wall ? 

The evening star shines bright afar, 
And chill the damp dews fall.” 


* O well I love this twilight hour, 
When all the world is mute— 
And echo, from the lonely tower, 

Sings sweetly to my lute. 


* Alight, alight, thou gentle knight, 
And let thy courser rove, 

While I thine eager ears delight 
With lays of melting love. 


** My sire that castle overthrew, 
Destroy’d the owner’s name— 
His wife and daughter perish’d too, 

Unpitied, in the flame. 


** Sad spectres oft, with dismal groans, 
Glide nightly o’er the green— 

And through the crevice of the stones 
Pale rays of light are seen. 


** And still at midnight hour, I've heard, 
Again the castle burnas— 

Though not one ivy leaf is sear’d, 
When cheerful morn returns. 


“ Alight, alight, faint-hearted knight ; 
No ghost thou need’st to fear ; 

For I can quell the fiends of bell 
With carols loud and clear.” 


** O dame sans peer, I rest not here, 
The daisy drinks the dew ; 

E’en now the bat, to spectres dear, 
From yon dark turret flew !” 


** But hark the thrush, in wild rose-bush, 
Expecting home his mate ! 

O, stranger, stay—why this delay, 
When lady bids you wait ? 


He spurr’d his steed—she struck her lute, 
And sang so loud and shrill, 

That echo join‘d, in sweet pursuit, 
From every tower and hill. 


The witching sounds, in evil hour, 
Arrest the warrior's way ; 

Ah! who can conquer music’s power 
When Beauty chaunts the lay ? 


With luckless speed he left his steed, 
And sat the lady by ; 

The nightshade shook in the Gothic nook, 
And the owl was heard to cry. 


The nightshade shook in the Gothie nook, 
At her chords of magic power— 

With fatal weight, on the hapless knight, 
Rush’d down the crashing tower. 


Ere dawn of day his courser true 
Returned home again— 

And long they sought him, young Sir Hugh, 
But still they sought in vain. 

His sister plants the dreary yew, 
His brother plants the bay ; 

And the marbie’s rear’d for young Sir Hugh : 
But his bones are far away. 


The tear is on his mother’s cheek ; 
Yet late her lamp doth burn— 

Alas! those sounds that silence break 
Beguile—he’ll ne’er return. 


Where yonder mass of ruin spreads 
Its stones of mighty size, 

And wallflowers wave their golden heads, 
That slumb’ring warrior lies. 


Oh, never more, on courser fleet 
To wind his bugle horn; 

No more to smell the breezes sweet 
Breathe through the blooming thorn ; 


No more to bask—despair—rejoice— 
In beauty’s varying ray ; 

Nor list soft charms of lute and voice, 
That ravish—to betray. 


But still, they tell, at that lone place 
The fatal form is seen— 

With silver veil, and downcast face, 
And robes of velvette green. 


She strikes a lute of ivory small, 
And sings with syren power— 

“ The grass grows in my father’s hall, 
The thistle in my mother’s bower.” 


AFFAIRS OF HONOUR, 
Tue following remarks on a duel which took place 
several months ago in the United States, are extracted 
from a New York paper, called The Transcript. They 
treat the practice of duelling in a style at once exceed. 
ingly humorous and replete with common sense :— 
“In Sir John Falstaff’s Catechism it is thus set down 
—‘Can honour seta leg? No. Oran arm? No’. 
‘Honour hath no skill in surgery,’ &c. These are 
truths, and no less so in our day than in those of the 
fatknight. Honour—or what is so called—can neither 
splinter a broken limb, nor ‘take away the grief of a 
wound.’ It was not wise, therefore, in Mr W— of 
Virginia, and Mr C——, his competitor for Congres. 
sional honours, to sneak away the other day, as they 
did, to Bladensburg, to break one another’s limbs, or 
bore one another’s flesh with pistol bullets. 
Honour, to be sure, led them on ; and honour cooked 
up an unpleasant dish for Mr C——. But could ho 
nour set his broken arm? No. He was obliged to 
depend on the surgeon. Could honour allay the pain 
of his wound? No. He was obliged to take laudanum, 
What comfort, then, could he derive from his honour. 
able meeting with Mr W——? Has he avenged any 
wrong received at the hands of Mr W———? No. But 
he got a shot in his elbow, and is none the wiser for 
it—saving and excepting, that if he did not know be. 
fore how a pistol bullet felt, he has now some idea of 
it. But does he feel better now, in consequence of 
his elbow feeling worse? No. And if he were to fight 
another duel, and get shot through the gizzard, it 
would not better his feelings in the least. If he were 
before injured by Mr W——, has he now got rid of 
any part of the injury? No. It is increased by the 
addition of a broken arm. Is his reputation improved 
by the shot? No. Is his wife, or mother, or sister, 
pleased with it? No. Has he derived any sort of 
advantage frem it? No. 

Then whereto has this villanous honour of his served 
him? Why, to get a painful wound ; and that is 
serving hima scurvy trick. It might have killed him, 
and that would have been a scurvier trick still. He 
has very little cause, then, to be satisfied with the part 
which honour has made him play. 

And was it wisely done of Mr W—— to accept the 
challenge ? No. Has he proved himself a brave man 
by standing up to be shot at? No. He durst noi do 
otherwise. He had not the moral courage to refuse. 
Some booby would have pointed the finger at him, and 
said, ‘There goes a coward !’ But would that have 
proved him a coward? No. Should the finger of a 
booby, then, be the index to guide a man in the way 
he ought to walk ? No. And is he much better than 
a booby, who has not courage enough to disregard the 
opinion of a booby ? No. 
What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter 
in relation to affairs of honour? Why, that he who 
sends a challenge is little better than a blockhead, and 
he who accepts one is little better than a dunce.” 


NIGGARDLINESS PunIsHED.—An Edinburgh pub- 
lisher of the last century, notwithstanding a well-sus- 
tained resolution of celibacy, was famous for his courtly 
and gallant manners in the presence of the fair sex: 
he was also, however, remarkable for a ridiculous 
degree of niggardliness. One day, a young lady, the 
daughter of cne of his friends, paid him a visit at his 
suburban villa near the coast, and was received with 
a profusion of his usualcompliments. Taking her to 
see his conservatory, he exhibited with great triumph 
a remarkably fine pine-apple, which he assured her 
should be hers, and, as it happened to be quite ripe, 
she should have it to-morrow. The lady, who knew 
her entertainer well, had a shrewd suspicion that his 
gallantry on the present occasion had carried him some- 
what beyond the boundary of his intentions. She 
was resolved, however, not to be thus baulked of her 
prize; and, possessing a lively off-hand manner, she 
humorously insisted upon carrying home the apple 
herself. “ Nay, my lovely young lady,” said Mr 
who appeared to be rather disconcerted at the turn mat- 
ters were likely to take, ‘‘ you shall not fatigue those 
delicate arms with such an unsuitable luad; but you 
may depend upon it I shall send John (the gardener) 
into town with it to-morrow on purpose, along with 
some other nice things besides.” But Miss B., wisely 
considering that, in such a case the proverb of “a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush” was peculiarly 
applicable, would not listen to this proposal, but con- 
tinued to importune him in the most playful manner 
imaginable, till he was at last fairly forced to yield, 
which, notwithstanding his scrupulous politeness, he 
did with the worst grace possible ;—and the apple of 
contention was carried off in triumph. 


Evinsureu: Published by William and Robert Chambers, 19, 
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ts—John Macleod, 20, Argyle Street, Glasgow; George 
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